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Today's Schools Need 
A Symmetrical Science Program 


Neglect of Physical Science 
Weakens Science Education 


Perhaps more important than the im- 
mediate national need for scientists and 
technicians, according to Mr. Bowen, is 
the humane need for bringing into 
balance in the schools the study of the 
bielogical and the physical sciences. The 
author is currently on leave from the 
science department of Chicago Teachers 
College. He teaches chemistry. 


For many years, the Chicago Public 
Schools science study guides for the 
elementary schools heavily emphasized 
topics in the biological sciences at the 
those in the 


expense of physical 


sciences. The new science study guides 


for the Chicago schools are an enor 


mous improvement, but they can onl 
partially correct what seems to me to 
be a self-perpetuating imbalance be 
tween the physical and biological sci 
ences in our schools 


Elementary school teachers are al 


most invariably better prepared in the 
biological sciences than in the physical 
sciences, and teachers tend to empha 


size in their teaching the areas in 


which their preparation is adequate 
and to avoid the subjects in which they 


feel insecure and uncomfortable 
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On a nationwide basis, science pro- 
grams will continue to favor the bio- 
logical have 
attained a reasonable balance in prep- 


sciences until teachers 


aration and enthusiasm 


between the 
physical and biological sciences. The 
heavy bias in favor of biological science 
has existed so long that many teachers 
and administrators accept it as normal 
and proper, and they tend to look upon 
any attempt to restore the physical sci- 
ences to a place of equal importance 
as a radical and unnecessary change. 


Physical Sciences 
Affect Our World 


It should not be necessary to furnish 
any elaborate justification for making 
about half of the elementary and sec 
ondary science program deal with top 
ics in the physical sciences. The impact 
of the physical sciences on the eco 
nomic, political and intellectual life of 
the last century has been staggering, 
and to perpetuate the present lopsided 
treatment of science in the classroom 
gives students a distorted picture of 
the world. If the graduate enrollments 
in the nation’s universities are any 1tn- 
dex of relative activity in the two 
fields, there were almost twice as many 
students doing graduate work in the 
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physical sciences as in the biological 
sciences in late 1959. 

It may seem paradoxical that there 
are so many graduate students in the 
physical sciences in spite of the way 
these areas are neglected in the class 
room, but it seems reasonable to con 
clude that the vocational opportunities 
available in the physical sciences out 
weigh poor preparation, at least for 
the potential specialist. The non-spe 
cialist, however, who should learn sci 
ence because it is part of the cultural 
heritage of man, rarely, if ever, man 


ages to fill the gap in his education. 


“Nature Study” 
The Original Science 
the last 


assumed that the complexity and sym 


During century, it was 


metry of the 


of religious experience, and 


nature illustrated 


pro 
fundities 
science became part of the training of 
teachers the title of “naturé 


Nature study eventually be 


under 
study.” 
came the formalized equivalent of bot 
any and zoology in the liberal arts col 
lege. There was also some star-gazing 
and rock-collecting in these early na 
ture study courses, but even these sub 


jects have tended to disappear on 
campuses without strong departments 
of physics and chemistry 


Biology got its foot in the door early 


in teacher training, and in many 


schools the funds allotted to 


“scrence 
went to a department which was, in 
fact if not in name, a department of 
his not gen 
eral enough to affect all colleges, but 


biology. situation was 
colleges do imitate each other; and it 
certainly helped to set the pattern in 
teacher training, even in colleges with 
adequate departments in the physical 
sciences 
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Study of Biology 
Emphasized for Women 


Another trend 


historical which fa 
vored the biological sciences was the 
gradual changeover from male to fe 
male teachers. The cultural standards 
of the last century have insisted that 
it is much more ladylike to identify wild 
flowers 


than it is to measure the in 


tensity of the earth’s magnetic field 


his pressure to emphasize biology i 


the college program of women con 
Many 
women hope that college is but one 
step along a road leading to home 
making, with its related interests in 
nutrition, health, and reproduction ; and 


tinues to the present day. 


zoology seems to make more sense than 
inorganic chemistry. The real interest 
of these women is in a homocentric 
biology, but they find themselves in the 
conventional biology courses and fulfill 
graduation requirements in. science 
without ever being forced to round out 
their backgrounds in the physical sci 
This pattern 


firmly established that it is unusual to 


ences. become so 


has 
find an elementary school teacher who 
has as much training in the physical 
sciences as in the biological sciences. It 
is rarer still to find an elementary 
school teacher with a major interest in 
ysical 


e pl sciences 


Teacher-Training Schools 
Stress Biology 

The emphasis on biology has become 
so general that the training of male 
teachers has been influenced as well 
Course offerings and graduation re 
quirements in teacher-training institu 
tions are at least partially determined 
by the standards of the female major 


ity, with the result that the male stu 


dent often graduates with a science 
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background very similar to that of the 


women in his class 


An example of how this emphasis on 
biology became self-perpetuating can 
be seen in the curriculum-planning of 
the 1930's Influential educational 
leaders insisted that science in the ele 
mentary school should be largely biol 


ogy because experiences with life 


forms were closer to the daily contacts 
of children than those with day and 


night, electric lights, or boiling water 


Furthermore, the experts said that the 
kind of science taught was really irrele 
vant: the goals of 


science teaching 


could be attained just as well with 
beetles as with dry cells. The teacher 
institutions 


this 


training were quick to 


adopt rationale, which justified 


what they were already doing. In spite 
of the frequent reiteration of this pro- 
biology principle, today we discover 
that it was based more on a glib as 
sumption than on any sound investiga 


tion into the experiences of children 


Children’s Science Interests 
Reflect Their Experience 


It is not surprising that elementary 


school pupils who have been given 


much more familiarity with biology 
than with the physical sciences “prefer” 
biology at the secondary level and even 
less surprising that when they graduate 
from high school they “prefer” biology 
at the college level, if there is a choice 
to be made. If the science interests of 
pre-conditioned children are used as a 
basis for curriculum construction, it is 
easy to see how there can be an argu 
ment for still more biology in classroom 


scrence 


This scientific malapportionment is 


net likely to correct itself. It is much 
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more likely to be perpetuated im 
Most 


exception of the 


a chicken-and-egg sequence 


teachers, with the 


few who specialize in the physical sci 
ences, receive little or no traimimg im 
those sciences all through their elemen 


tary and secondary years. They avoid 


the physical sciences in college, if they 


possibly can, and when they become 


teachers they transmit their negative 


attitudes toward voltmeters and tele 


scopes to new generations of children 


Some of these brainwashed children 


will become teachers in turn and, un 


less they are 


fortunate enough to de- 


velop more reasonable attitudes in 


their college days, they will uncon 


sciously brainwash more generations 


of children. 


Avoiding Physical Science 
Becomes A Pattern 


The lopsided science preparation of 
teachers will not be corrected by giving 
choice of 


undergraduates a courses 


from an array of science electives. In a 
University of Wisconsin study, it was 
found that those who avoided physics 


and chemistry 


same in college and that, even though 


in high school did the 


prospective teachers were required to 
have 15 semester hours in science, less 
than one in six took 


a college cou;rse¢ 


in chemistry or physics 


While it is dangerous to generalize 
on the basis of a single study, the pic 
ture described probably approximates 
the 


Che 


say Ss 


Situation at man’ 


other ¢ olleges 


folklore of the 


college student 


that courses in the physical sci 
ences are more difficult than those in 
the biological sciences and that there 
is no need to work up a sweat, if an 
easier choice is available. There is a 
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grain of truth in this belief, and it is 
to be found in the quantitative nature 
of the physical sciences. If questioned, 
the student wiil probably justify his 
avoidance of physical science with the 
phrase “too much math.” A careful 
examination of the content of courses 
will often show that the biology course 
he chooses requires little or no mathe 
matical skill, while the chemistry course 
he avoids demands only a minimum 


competence in secondary school al 


gebra 


Mathematical Illiteracy 
A Mark of Distinction 


After fifteen years of wrestling with 
this problem, I am convinced that the 
student who pleads “too much math” 
as the reason for his difficulties is 
really with 
quantitative concepts and the use of 
rather the 


The “too mucl 


having trouble general 


units, than with mechat 
isms of mathematics 
math” plea provides the student with 
a socially acceptable reason for his 
deficiencies. For some curious reason, 
few people will admit to an inability to 
read or write, but it is almost fashion 
able to brag about illiteracy in the 
language of quantity 

[t is not really true that there is a 
hierarchy in science, with the physical 
sciences being of greater complexity 
and profundity than the biological sci 
The be justified 


in drawing such a conclusion, 


ences student may 
though, 
from his experience with the way the 
sciences are taught in schools 

The biological sciences are increas 
ingly using the quantitative tools of the 
mathematician and chemist at the re 
search level, but this development has 
the classroom \ 


been neglected in 


student can take the usual elementary 
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courses in biology without ever learn- 
ing that much current research in biol 
ogy involves sophisticated techniques 
of electrical measurement, chemical a 
nalysis, or statistical control. By avoid 
ing these unpleasantly difficult topics, 
a series of biology courses can be 
offered which do not contain “too much 
math,” and most students will certainly 
prefer them to a physics course which 
stresses the mathematical definition of 
acceleration and the experimental veri 
fication of Ohm’s Law. The developing 
quantitative orientation of biology has 
not been ignored by thoughtful teach 
ers of science, and there is increasing 
pressure to insist that a student have 
some experience in chemistry before 
taking biology. Offsetting this, there 
are still colleges where a student can 
take graduate courses in biology with- 
out ever having had a course in organic 
chemistry. 


High Schools Also 


Emphasize Biology 
The 


around the state of science teaching in 


discussion so far has revolved 


the elementary schools, but the sec 
ondary schools too have stressed biol 
ogy at the expense of the physical 
sciences. For many years, the pattern 
in secondary education was a required 
vear of and one of 


general science 


biology, with physics and chemistry as 


electives Under these conditions, 


physics and chemistry enrollments 
dwindled and few teachers were trained 


to teach these subjects. 

The decline in enrollments in physi- 
cal science electives was not a matter 
of general concern, because it was as 
sumed that the general science program 
offered all the basic experiences neces 
sary. In actual fact, general science 
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often was, and still is, a course in biol- 
ogy. 
permit a general science teacher to 
have his major area of interest in 


Certification requirements may 


either the physical or biological sci 
ences, with a few required courses in 
the other area, but the preponderance 
of general science teachers feel more 
at home with frogs than vacuum tubes, 
and they are likely to approach the 
and un 


physical sciences with fear 


certainty 


Physics, Chemistry 
Not Required 


In over half the states, one may get 


a general science certificate without 
any college courses in physics or chem 
the 


secondary school, much general science 


istry. Furthermore, in 


average 


teaching may be done by people who 
hold 


thing other than science. 


their basic certificates in some 
These fill-in 
science teachers are most often better 
prepared in biology than in any other 
area of science. In many smaller com- 
munities, much of the general science 
teaching is done by a coach who hap- 
pened to take a few courses in anatomy 
and physiology as part of his training 
in physical education. 


Chicago has not been immune to 


the the 


The science back 


forces which have favored 
biological sciences 


ground of most 


elementary school 
teachers is still heavily slanted in favor 
of biology, and general science teach- 
ers are more likely to be better pre- 
pared in biology than in the physical 
sciences. Chicago Teachers College 
lists four times as many staff members 
in biology in its catalog as it does 
teachers of the physical sciences, and 
the only teaching major program in 


science available to its students is one 
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in biology. Progress is being made, 
The present program of 


courses for most students now requires 


however. 


equal time in the two areas of science 
and there are five courses in the phys- 
ical sciences regularly offered as com 
pared to the two offered as recently as 
four years ago. 


Biology Teachers 
Recognize Need 
In any sad tale, it’s convenient if a 


specific villain can be identified and 
In this in 
find. It 


would be a great injustice to assume 


properly held up to scorn 
stance, villains are hard to 
that this scientific bias in the schools 
resulted from a clever plot engineered 
by the biology teachers. Teachers who 
know the current patterns of research 
in biology are keenly aware of the diffi 
culties involved in explaining biological 
concepts in chemical terms to students 
who are frightened at the mention of 
the 
siastic boosters of more physical sci 


the word. Some of enthu 


most 
ence in the schools are biology teach 
ers who know that a proper balance in 
the scientific background of children 
will improve the teaching of biology. 
The very worst that can be said about 
any of our colleagues is that they have 
lived with the problem so long they 
are unable to recognize it. 


Given the self-continuing nature of 
this heavy emphasis on biology, it is 
difficult to know where to try to break 
the chain. Since the teachers who are 
now being trained or will be trained 
in the future are more accessible to 
new influences than those already in 
the classroom, it would be safe to say 
that a wholesale emphasis on the phys- 
ical sciences in undergraduate teacher 
training will yield more returns than 
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an equal effort devoted to an in-service 


program. What must be done involves 


not only giving new teachers more 


basic information in the physical sci 
ences but helping them revise the nega 
tive attitudes derived from their earliet 
school experiences and from the cul 
tural principle which says that girls 
electro 


should not be interested in 


magnets 


Employment Policies 
Can Change Picture 


On an immediate basis, a_ single 


school system can make an inventory 


of the science training of the teachers 


currently employed. If the inventory 
reveals the usual heavy emphasis on 
the biological sciences among the staff 
employment policies can be established 
the 


teachers with adequate training in both 


which will encourage hiring of 


ireas of science. Such policies would 


do much to change the 


patterr oO} 
-her training 


Certainly there plentv of room fort 


reliable educational research into the 


kind of science children learn best and 


into the science topics which contribute 
most to overall educational obiectives 
It might be informative », if some 
one woul 

SCIeETICE 

guides use and 


pare it 


the science background of the teacher 


There have been studies wl have 


the 
and attitudes of elementary and sec 


inventoried 


science backgrounds 


have 
generally indicated that biology is the 


ondary teachers. Such studies 


favored science, but there is room for 


broader and more current studies in 


this 


area 


Physical Sciences 
Human, Not Magical 


Occasionally, one meets a_ teacher 
who faintly condones the heavy em 
phasis on biology in the schools by say- 
ing that the physical sciences have ad 
vanced at a socially alarming rate in 
spite of their classroom neglect and 
that 


educational are better 


spent on biology, language, or the so 


resources 


cial sciences. Again, far more research 


is needed before we can accept such 


convenient reasoning 

In the meantime, whole generations 
of children are being denied access to 
the beauty, inclusive 
the 


Science is an in 


symmetry, and 


ness of man’s interpretation of 
physical universe 
tensely human creation, even though 
it may be concerned with wave motion 
space. Over and above the vital na 
tional need to introduce more people 
into scientific and technical careers, 
there exists a human need to repudiate 
he belief that the physical sciences are 

kind of medicine-man magic beyond 
humar 


he understanding of ordinary 


intellect. 


The purpose of education is to take us out of ourselves, out of 


our own porticular culture, and to make us aware of the scope and 


differentiation in the world. 


J. B. Priestley 
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Acceleration in First Grade 
For Selected Pupils 


Children Complete Year's 


Each February for the past five 
years, eight to twelve specially selected 
kindergarten children at the Boone 
Elementary School have been placed in 
zrade 1B under a plan designed to en- 
able them to cover a full year of first 
grade work in one semester instead of 
the usual year. The specially selected 
children have been assigned to 1B-1A 


classrooms, which 


rooms in hrst-se 
mester and second-semester first grade 
children are taught together 

The 
plan have been selected on the basis of 


Verbal 


scores 


children participating in the 


Perceptual, and Quantitative 


made on the Chicago Test of 


rimary Mental Abilities given late in 


January: their social and emotional 


maturity ; their health records; and the 


kindergarten teachers’ recommenda 


tions as to their likelihood of being 


ible to work independently in a two 


grace classroom on an _ accelerated 


MaSIS 


Groups Differ 
In Size, Ability 


In the first group, which was selected 


in February, 1956, there were seven 


‘ “ ne v 1 : O'« ¢ : 
girls and one boy with I.Q’s. ranging 


from 117 to 128. There were five boys 


ind five girls in the second 


group, 
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Work In One Semester 


@ Helen M. Murphy 
chosen in February, 1957; their LQ 
range was from 125 to 151. The third 
group, that of February, 1958, had 
eight boys and four girls with I.Q’s 
ranging from 124 to 145. In 1959, 
seven girls and three boys with I.Q’s 
of 118 to 135 were selected. There was 
again an equal number of boys and 
girls in 1960; I.Q. scores ran from 116 


to 126 in this group of twelve. 


Careful records were kept on the 
1958 group, consisting of eight boys 
ind four girls, and their progress will 
be detailed here. This group was par 
ticularly interesting because of the 
large number of boys in it and because 
two of these boys had taught them 
selves to read at the age of four, chiefly 
through reading signs and advertise 
ments. One had added to his pre-school 
reading vocabulary 


through reading 


baseball cards. He made a score of 5.9 

Children who have a zest for learning 
are seldom either behavior problems or 
underachievers. The plan described here, 
which has been in operation at Boone 
Elementary School since 1956, preserves 
the zest of especially able children by 
having them complete first grade in a 
single semester. Mrs. Murphy teaches first 
grade at Boone. 





when he standardized 
reading test by the school psychologist 


during the third week of first grade 


was given a 


Members of Group 
Highly Selected 

The 1.Q. range of the 1958 group 
was from 124 to 145, the chronological 
ages went from five years, nine months, 
The Verbal 
scores on the C.P.M.A test were from 
6.8 to 90-4 


Perceptual scores from 6.6 to 


to six years, two months 


with a mean of 8.6; the 


with a mean of 8.8; and the Quantita 
6.8% to 9.04 : 
These children 


highly selected, having been screened 


tive scores from with a 


mean of 7.1 were 
from a possible twenty-three who met 
some of the requirements. Because the 
children chosen were unusually healthy, 
alert, and enthusiastic, they progressed 
rapidly and successfully 


The first program began at a very 
leisurely pace, yet at the end of five 
the had 
read three pre-primers and two units 


weeks the children in group 
of the basic primer as well as many ex- 
perience charts and teacher-prepared 
stories. They had full mastery of the 
vocabulary did 
script writing of the same quality as 
that of the 1A children, completed four 
pieces of written work each day, and 


and concepts, manu 


had mastered 1B arithmetic concepts 
and 


combinations in pictures, story 


problems, and formal combinations 


Spelling Begun 
In Seventh Week 

At the start of the seventh week of 
the semester, the group began formal 
spelling. Six of the nine words in the 
LA lists were studied at the beginning 
and all nine whenever the children felt 
they were ready for the entire list 
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Spelling was delayed until this point so 
the children would not attempt to spell 
their reading vocabulary and thereby 
handicap the reading. By the beginning 
of the ninth week of the semester, all 
of the children had completed all 1B 
work. When the lA reading and phon- 
ics were introduced, it was immediately 
apparent that the children had al- 
ready absorbed some of the skills and 
concepts as a result of listening to the 
1A lessons, which 
the They 
completed the basic 1A reading and 
arithmetic by the end of May, and 


lune was devoted to supplementary 


were conducted 


concurrently in classroom 


reading, reading in science and social 
studies, and to trips to Brookfield Zoo, 
the library, the fire station, and the 
neighborhood parks. 

Che reading was taught by a wide 
variety of methods—experience charts ; 
picture dictionaries; dramatization of 


action words, stories, and situations 
initial and final consonants and rhym 
ing words; many child-made booklets ; 


black 


library ; 


flash card and phrase drills; 


board work; games; room 
teacher-made stories incorporating new 
the 


; and oral reading and 


vocabulary; bulletin boards; 


lt “eekly Reader 


reports on Public Library books. 


Children’s Subsequent Success 
Shows Program Effective 


At the end of the semester, all of the 
children in each of these special groups 
were promoted to 2B on a trial basis 
Of all thes accelerated. 
not one has needed to be sent back to 
1A to repeat that grade. The majority 
have continued to lead their new classes 
in second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Twelve of the children have 
been accelerated a second time in high- 


the children 
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er grades. Only two children have 
been transferred out of these special 
groups: a boy who spent two months 
of the semester in Florida and a girl 
who lacked interest in learning at an 
average pace. Two boys who were 
doubtfully included in the groups in 
order to prevent the special classes 
from consisting predominantly of girls 
are doing satisfactory work in later 
grades but are not leaders. One suc- 
cessful girl is a handicapped child with 
@ right arm only to the elbow. 

While the children were very care- 
fully selected as to probable success in 
reading, variation in ability was great 
in other areas. Some had trouble re- 
telling stories, some answered ques- 
tions in words instead of sentences, 
and two of the brightest had poor 
speech. Those speaking in complete 
sentences and telling stories in detail 
were praised, and before long the 
weaker the group im 
proved. Later, the children themselves 
evaluated their classmates’ story-telling, 
which encouraged good listening hab 
its. One boy had been taught to read 


members of 


at home but had no comprehension of 
what he was reading and had to be 
The boy 


with the 5.9 reading score had trouble 


retrained in that direction. 
with his manuscript writing for a time 
and, while he was not required to read 
the basic readers with the children, he 
insisted on reading with the class and 
seemed to enjoy doing so, even though 
later he read Grimm ’s Fairy Tales and 
advanced Weekly Readers with the 
teacher. 


Interest, Attention 
Key to Success 

After five years of working with 
these accelerated groups, one surpris- 
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ing conclusion has been reached. The 
ability of the individual is not as im- 
portant as his interest, attention span, 
listening habits, and enthusiasm. Some 
of the children with 116 I.Q. scores 
and minimum Perceptual, Verbal, and 
Quantitative scores did as well in this 
one semester's work as those in the 
135 1.Q. range with 9.0+ scores. 


The success of the program has de- 
pended in part on the cooperation of the 
parents. At about the third week of the 
semester, each child’s parents were ad- 
vised of the possibility of acceleration. 
At a meeting with the teacher, the pro- 
gram was explained, and the parents 
were given an opportunity to ask ques- 
Parent 
cooperation has been very important 


tions and make suggestions. 


in avoiding unnecessary absences and 
in making sure that the child has suffi- 
cient outdoor play, rest, and sleep. Par- 
ents have been very responsive in see- 
ing that the child is not overstimulated 
and in reading to the child until he is 
ready to read to them. They have been 
urged not to forget that he is a six- 
year-old child with six-year-old desires 
for play, fun, and laughter. 


Early Acceleration Builds 
Zest for Learning 


The success of the program to date 
has testified to the wisdom of the orig- 
inal decision to accelerate children at 
the school 
years. One important effect has been 


the establishment in these highly able 


very beginning of their 


children of good habits of work and 
attention. Such highly able and basi- 
cally well-motivated children can easily 
develop habits of inattention and lose 
their natural eagerness to learn if first 
grade is so easy for them as to become 
boring. 
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Inter-Departmental Team Teaching 
In The High School 


In a number of elementary schools 
inl recent years, an approach to teaching 
called team teaching has been attempted 
on an experimental basis. In team 
teaching, a number of teachers are 
jointly responsible for a large number 
of students. During part of the school 
day each teacher may lecture or dem- 
onstrate in his area of special com- 
petence to the entire group. At other 
times of the day, smaller groups of 
students meet with individual teachers 
for discussions, practice, and work on 
projects or assignments. The teachers 
work together as a team, planning and 
articulating their work so as to achieve 
integration and balance between sub 
jects. The experimental use of this 
plan has been sufficiently successful to 
cause many school systems to begin em- 
ploying it on a small but growing scale. 

High school teachers are certified to 
teach in one subject area only. How- 
ever, even a casual examination of the 
high school curriculum reveals that the 
subjects overlap in many areas. Ai- 
though teachers in one area necessarily 
are familiar with the content of other 
areas, especially when those areas re- 
late to their own subject, it would be 
unreasonable to expect them to be ex- 
pert in those peripheral matters. The 
teacher of literature, for example, ob- 
viously must be familiar with the his- 
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Exchange of Experts 
Stimulates Learning 
@ Julius Menacker 


torical and social milieu of the works 
which he teaches. Yet, it would be ex- 
cessive to expect of him that he have 
in the social sciences the expertise and 
knowledge of a teacher who has spe- 
cialized in that area 

This set of circumstances—a cur 
riculum with numerous areas of over 
lap and a faculty each one of whom is 
trained especially in one area only- 
suggests that the team teaching idea 
might have some application to some 
of the problems of high school teach- 
ing. My own experiences as a teacher 
of social studies suggest that a modified 
form of team teaching is both feasible 
and desirable in the high school. 


Team teaching in the elementary 
school offers the possibility of providing 
for the pupils the advantages of two sys- 
tems without the concurrent disadvantages 
of either. Pupils have the benefit of ex- 
pert presentation of materials in each 
subject area, yet are not denied the 
integration of all subjects which is the 
outstanding advantage of the self-con- 
tained classroom. This article suggests 
that team teaching techniques can also 
be put to good use at the high school 
level. Mr. Menacker is chairman of the 
Social Science Department at Marshall 
High School. 
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Business Education Teacher 
Aids Social Studies Class 


As a social studies teacher working 
with an economics class, I felt that the 
students were not getting a broad or 
deep enough perspective in certain as- 
pects of the course. When an explana- 
tion of stocks and bonds seemed to fall 
short of full satisfaction, I called upon 
a colleague in the business education 
department to supplement my instruc- 
tion. My request was for the business 
teacher to discuss the basic elements 
of stocks and bonds. So as to leave the 
business teacher free to treat the topic 
according to his own thought, I did 
not detail what my lessons on this sub 
ject had involved. The result was that 
he presented the subject with a much 
different approach than I had used, 
and, as could be expected, with a 
greater degree of technical competence. 

I found that my students not only 
learned the material much better but 
also demonstrated interest 
field of 
I believe the chief reasons 


increased 
and motivation in the entir: 
economics. 
the 
bringing of a fresh outlook to familiar 


for this happy outcome were 1) 


material; 2) the broadening and deep- 
ening of the students’ base of under 
standing; and 3) the competence with 
which this expert in the field performed 


Literature and History 
Closely Related 


What are some other specific instances 
in which such a “team” approach would 
take 
In studying the period 


prove useful? Let us United 
States history 
of nationalism, the history teacher can 
point out the influence of the writings 
of Thoreau, Emerson, Whitman, and 


others on the mainstream of American 
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thought and society; but how much 
more enriching it would be to allow the 
students the experience of getting a 
glimpse of these men through the eyes 
of the teacher of literature. This brief 
change in emphasis might include such 
points as 1) the artistic temperament 
of these men; 2) the literary influences 
upon them from both the old world 
and the new ; 3) the literary influencesof 
these men on later writers and thinkers ; 
and 4) the value, genius, and beauty 
of certain passages of their works. Cer- 
tainly, the net result for the student 
would be a greatly increased apprecia- 
tion of United States history and the 
men who had a hand in making it. 


If the English teacher can be of aid 
to the history teacher, the reverse is 
also true. Suppose an English class is 
engaged in an examination of the liter- 
The 
authors and their works would cer- 
tainly become more meaningful and 
alive to the 


ature of the “lost generation.” 


student who has been ex- 
posed to them through the broad his- 
torical perspective which could be sup- 
plied by the social studies teacher. In 
his approach, the period as an histori- 
cal era would be stressed rather than 
the writers, thus bringing certain new 
relationships into the mind of the stu- 
dent, who should come out of the ex- 
perience with a greater comprehension 
and appreciation of the literature and 
the authors who produced it 


Mathematics, Science 
Naturally Related 


The possibilities inherent in the close 
relationship of mathematics and science 
are so numerous that this combination 
stands out as a shining example of how 
inter-departmental team teaching can 
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be used. The situation may well exist 
where the physics teacher, approaching 
a problem, quite naturally, from the 
viewpoint of the scientist, would be 
unaware that certain mathematical in- 
tricacies have been passed over too 
quickly, or not explained enough for 
some pupils. A mathematics teacher, 
if brought in at a point where mathe- 
matical content is particularly heavy, 
could greatly help such students, due to 
his expert grasp of how to put across 
mathematical concepts to a class. 


The fine arts should not be over- 
looked in exploring the avenues of en- 
richment provided by 


exchange in high schools 


departmental 
Think of the 
possibilities afforded by art and music. 
A great deal more meaning could be 
instilled into the study of the nature 
and spirit of the romantic movement 
in music if, after learning of the contri- 
butions of Brahms, Tchaikowsky, and 
others, the pupil was introduced to the 
great romantic painters of the nine- 
teenth century, and shown how they 
moved away from the more traditional 
forms, just as the composers did. The 
student would have been given the 
chance to see the entire scope of the 
romantic movement by noting the sim- 
attitudes of 


Thus, 


ilar 


composers and 


painters. greater perception 


would be gained in the field of primary 
interest. 


The overlapping of many school sub- 
jects suggests almost endless possibili- 
ties for the sharing of special knowledge 
between departments for the enrich- 
ment of students. Just a few of the 
additional possibilities are English and 
business education; history and sci- 
ence; history and the fine arts, and 


English and foreign languages. 
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Fresh, New Viewpoint 
Adds to Student Enthusiasm 


Those interested in trying inter-de- 
partmental team teaching should seek 
occasions for the use of this technique 
with the following idea in mind. Over 
and above the added accuracy and 
depth of treatment which would be pro- 
vided by an expert is the vitality of the 
new, fresh approach as a stimulus to 
student thinking and learning. Both 
gains—increased accuracy and height- 
ened stimulus—can be expected, since 
added to the natural differences in pre- 
sentation and interpretation, even be- 
tween teachers of the same subject, 
will be the varying approaches taken 
by instructors treating a similar topic, 
but attacking .t from the background of 
a different discipline. 


Some dangers in attempting this 
type of team teaching should be 
pointed out. First, the use of inter-de- 
partmental teachers should not be over- 
done. It should be restricted to only 
those few times during the semester 
when it would be of great advantage. 
This technique should also be kept as 
free as possible of formal administra- 
tive apparatus. The program should 


work on a flexible, 


informal basis, 


whereby two teachers agree on a 
mutually suitable time for presentation, 
preferably when the resource teacher’s 
classes can be beneficially employed in 
a project not requiring his immediate 
presence. The only administrative re- 
sponsibility might be to see that classes 
are properly supervised in the absence 
of the regular teacher, and, even here, 
informal teacher arrangements 


often prove the best course. 


can 
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Action-Research Techniques 
Help Solve Instructional Problem 


Study Identifies Underachievers, 
Influences Teacher Attitudes 


It has been the practice in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools in recent years for 
each school’s principal and staff to se- 
lect each year a major instructional 
probiem and to concentrate during that 
year on an attempt to investigate and, 
if possible, solve the problem. Last year, 
when the administrative staff of Bowen 
High School focused on their annual 
instructional problem, they conceived 
of some new approaches to the solution 
of an old dilemma. 


Bowen administrators and guidance 
people believed that a vast amount of 
test data in pupil records was often be- 
ing overlooked by teachers. It ap- 
peared likely that if teachers could be 
encouraged to refer to pupil records 
with greater frequency important 
effects on numerous aspects of teach- 
ing might be achieved: teachers might 


be able more easily to identify areas 


of pupil academic weakness; under- 
achievers might be identified and 
helped ; might be more 
strongly convinced of the need to indi- 
vidualize instruction to meet a 
range of pupil ability. 


teachers 
wide 


The central aim of the “problem” 
was to find ways to encourage teachers 
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@ Malcolm Provus and 
Eli J. Goldberg 


High schools and elementary schools 
alike are faced with the problem of first 
clearly identifying and then devising 
means to aid underachievers — students 
who do not learn to the level of their 
ability. Numerous commentators on edu- 
cation identify such pupils as making up 
the most considerable area of waste in 
our drive to produce well-educated 
citizens in a competitive world. Dr. Provus, 
assistant professor of education at Chi- 
cago Teachers College, and Mr. Gold- 
berg, assistant principal of Bowen High 
School, describe here a study of the 
problem of underachievement at Bowen. 
The action-research techniques used in 
the study should be of interest to all 
teachers and administrators. 


to put to more use for counseling and 
teaching purposes the standardized test 
information available on each pupil. 
During the year, a full-time consultant 
was made available through the coop- 
eration of Chicago Teachers College 
to assist in the development of possible 
techniques for increasing faculty use of 
test data and to evaluate results of 
techniques developed. 
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Action-Research Approach 
Secures Teacher Participation 

An action-research approach was 
used in enlisting the participation of 
faculty members. Considerable evi- 
dence now exists that, when teachers 
use research techniques to attack prob- 
lems of immediate and real consequence 
to them in their own school building, 
their efforts will be fruitful and the 
state of their morale will be improved. 
The action-research approach includes 
informal but serious small group dis- 
cussions, individual group de 
cision-making, and the testing of ideas 
in the actual school situation. 


and 


It aims 
at giving teachers a sense of responsi- 
bility for dealing with problems in the 
school as well as those in their own 
classrooms. Action-research serves to 
place teachers and principals in a com- 
mon harness pulling in the direction of 
a solution to common problems 


On the basis of several conferences 
between consultant, administrators, 
and a faculty committee, a plan was 
developed to deal with the instruc 
tional problem using action-research 
techniques and specifically involving 
each teacher and some of his students. 
The major organizing purposes of the 
work would be the 
underachievers 


identification of 
pupils whose course 
grades are than 
their scores on aptitude tests indicate 


as attainable 


significantly lower 
and the development of 
techniques for improving the attain- 
ments of such pupils 

Accordingly, it was announced at a 
general faculty meeting that the staff 
would be asked to explore the prob 
lem of underachievement among pupils. 


Starting with no more than a simple 
definition of 
faculty was asked to decide how under 


underachievement, the 
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achievers might best be identified and 
whether or not they could be given ad- 
ditional classroom help. 


Seven Steps Involved 
In Attacking Problem 


Eventually, a plan was evolved for 
the conduct of the study. The follow- 
ing procedures were used : 


1.The identification of a few under- 
achievers in each teacher’s class, using course 
grade and aptitude test information. 
2.The administration by one or 
teachers of an 
underachievers. 


more 
attitude questionnaire to 


3. The administration of an attitude ques- 
tionnaire to the faculty. 

4. An individual conference between each 
underachiever and his teacher aimed at help- 
ing the student to identify learning problems. 


5. The use of experimental teaching pro- 
cedures by some faculty members on a 
voluntary basis. 


6.A second administration of the pupil 
attitude questionnaire. 


oy 


7.A second administration of the faculty 
attitude questionnaire. 

To identify underachievers, teachers 
would use test information 
which had been carefully arranged in 
booklet form. The consultant and the 
adjustment teacher were available to 


have to 


help teachers interpret and use test 
information. A method for the identi- 
fication of underachievers was evolved 
by teachers and the consultant in the 
first of a series of small-group, in- 
service this 
method consisted of comparing a pu- 


meetings. Essentially, 
pil’s course grade with his performance 
on that part of an aptitude test which 
correlated best with the subject being 
taught. Where a course grade was two 
or more quartiles below the quartile in 
which the student’s aptitude score was 
located, the student was classified as an 
underachiever. Each teacher eventually 
used an established interview procedure 
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with each of five underachievers drawn 
from his class. 
five 


Although more than 


underachievers were generally 
available in a teacher’s class, it was 
agreed by the faculty that considera- 
tion of time and other duties limited 
the number of students that might be 


interviewed 


Teachers Study 
Interview Techniques 
An interview schedule was prepared 


to guide teachers in the interview 


situation. In-service also 


afforded 


meetings 
teachers an opportunity to 


observe and discuss interview tech 
niques. The interview procedure sug 
gested by the consultant included an 
effort at establishing rapport, an atti- 
tude of genuine concern for the stu- 


dent, an expression of a willingness to 


help the student, and an attempt at 
getting the student to express his prob- 


lem and to suggest how his problem 
might be solved. 


It was felt that if teachers were given 
an opportunity to explore some of the 
personal problems which might affect 
a child’s school work this would have 
a strengthening effect on the all-im- 
portant pupil-teacher relationship. 
Where two or more teachers worked 
with a pupil on an interpersonal basis, 
it was hypothesized that greater bene- 
fit would accrue than where only one 
teacher worked with a pupil. 


a final 
interviewing each 


Teachers turned in 
form after 


report 
child. 
Faculty discussions resulted in various 
explanations for underachievement, 
and suggestions were compiled as to 
how pupils might be helped. 
mary of 


A sum- 
this information was made 
available to teachers as a springboard 


to further 


discussion. Considerable 
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faculty agreement was arrived at con 
cerning basic reasons for underachieve 
ment; however, the courses of action 
suggested for remedying the situation 
were as numerous and divergent as the 
teachers themselves. 


Teachers Discuss Causes, 
Possible Remedies 


Considerable attention was given to 
such philosophical and psychological 
questions as “What is the work ethic 
in American society today?” and “Can 
the attitude of teenagers be changed?” 
Teachers were largely in agreement 
that the problem of identified under- 
achievers was not so much due to an 
absence of academic goals as to a fail 
ure on the part of the pupils to ex 
hibit initiative and perseverance in 
pursuit of goals. The variety of sug 
gestions made as to how underachiev 
ers might be helped were, interestingly 
enough, basically an elaboration of 
techniques traditionally recommended 
for the improvement of any general 


instructional program. 


Yet, many of the recommendations 
were seemingly contradictory: “Em- 
phasize the subject.”—“Pay more 
attention to child.” “Insist that 
work be turned m on time.”—‘“Bend 
over backwards to help the child finish 
assignments.” Few teachers were will- 
ing to yield ideological ground as to 
what methods would be more satis 
factory in dealing with underachievers 
Most teachers seemed willing to agree, 
at least verbally, that a variety of 
techniques might be applicable to the 
problem. Teachers were urged to at- 
tempt one or more of these techniques 
either with underachievers as individ- 
uals or with classes containing under 


the 


achievers. Thtze weeks later, forty-four 
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per cent of the teaching staff indicated 
that one or more of these techniques 
had been attempted on a trial basis. 


Pupil Attitudes Sought 
Through Questionnaire 


The pupils being studied completed 
questionnaires which served to cue 
teachers as to possible problem areas 
which could be explored conversation- 
ally in an interview. Information asked 
for on the questionnaire included in 
part the following: Parents’ vocation 
and birthplace; number of members of 
family in the home; size of home; edu- 
cation of parents; student educational 
plans and vocational expectations ; par- 
ent expectations for student; source of 
financial support for future education ; 


and parent interest in student plans. 


The underachievers 
relative to school work and school life 
were sampled before and after pupils 
were interviewed by teachers. Measures 


attitudes of 


of pupil attitude were based on degree 
of positive response in answer to the 
following kinds of questions: 

How much do you like school? 

How much do you like this class? 

Do you feel like going to work after 
leaving high school? 

Do you feel that most teachers think 
that you are bright? 

Would you rather engage in extra- 
curricular activity than school work? 

Do you really feel that there is 
much value in working hard at school 
work? 

It was hoped that, if the interviews 
were to have significant effect on pu- 
pils, this effect would show up in 
changes in pupil responses to the 
questions asked on the attitude ques- 
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tionnaire when it was administered a 
second time. 


Underachievers Lack 
Drive, Study Techniques 


Some of our pertinent findings con- 
cerning the characteristics of under- 
achievers as they were identified at 
Bowen are as follows: Ninty-eight per 
cent expect to finish high school ; sixty- 
eight per cent college bound. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the 300 plus 
underachievers studied were found to 
be underachievers for reasons of com- 
plaisance, lack of study habits, or in- 
adequate motivation. Less than thirty- 
two per cent of the group studied were 
underachievers for reasons which might 
be beyond influence by the school— 
reasons obviously related to physical, 
familial, or serious emotional problems. 


are 


As in other studies, most of our 
underachievers were boys. Also, a 
small but significant positive relation- 
ship was found between the future 
plans of underachievers and the edu- 


cation of their parents. 


The median aptitude percentile for 
the group was 86 per cent, with a range 
of 37 per cent to 99 per cent. The 
group was as a whole obviously reason- 
ably bright, yet in the first administra- 
tion of the questionnaire, slightly more 
than half of the students responded 
with “Not at all” or “Just a little” 
when they were asked, “Do you feel 
that most teachers think you are 
bright?” When asked, “Do you feel 
that most students think you are 
bright?” only thirty-nine per cent of 
the students responded with “Not at 
all” or “Just a little”. This relatively 
bright group of students apparently see 
students as holding them in higher re- 
gard academically than do teachers. 
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Pupil Attitude Changes 
Prove Surprising 


Subsequent to the first administra- 
tion of the questionnaire, each identi- 
fied underachiever was interviewed by 
one or more teachers. Then the ques- 
tionnaire was re-administered and re- 
sponses to the two questionnaires were 
compared. Changes in attitude in either 
a positive or a negative direction were 
recorded and an attempt was made to 
correlate such changes with known and 
controlled factors in the study situa- 
tion. 

Contrary to our expectations, the 
number of teachers interviewing each 
pupil had no noticeable effect on the 
measured attitudes of underachievers. 
Neither did the number of teachers 
interviewing pupils relate to whether or 
not pupils felt they were helped by the 
interview. The grade level of pupils 
did not relate significantly to changes 
in their attitude, nor did the subject 
matter field of the teacher conducting 
the interview relate to measures of the 
effectiveness of the interview. 

Approximately sixty per cent of all 
underachievers who changed their atti- 
tude toward school work after being 
interviewed changed their attitude in a 
negative rather than a positive direc- 
tion. This rather astounding outcome 
led to a careful study of the data in an 
effort to find an explanation. Clearly, 
our belief that an increase in inter- 
personal relations between teachers and 
pupils would have immediately bene- 
ficial effects on students was not sup- 
ported. 


Pupil View of Teacher 
Attitude Seems Important 

The image that underachievers had 
of teachers’ estimates of their ability 
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may be most important if one is to 
understand our findings. There were 
182 pupils who indicated they believed 
teachers held them in a relatively low 
regard as to ability. Fifty-one of 
these showed less positive feeling to- 
ward school work after their interview 
than before their interview 
ured by the changes in their response 


as meas- 


to the question which asked, “Do you 
really feel that there is much value 
in working hard at work ?” 
Twenty-eight of the 182 pupils who 


school 


indicated teachers held them in rela- 
tively low regard showed a more posi- 
tive feeling toward school work after 
their interview than before their in- 
terview. The rest of this group of 182 
underachievers showed no change in 


attitude in response to the question. 


The change in a negative direction of 
fifty-one pupils, when compared to the 
change in a positive direction of only 
twenty-eight pupils, 
statistically significant relationship be- 
tween pupil belief that teachers have 
low opinions of their ability and pupil 
negative attitudes toward school work. 


demonstrates a 


Pupils who indicated they saw 
teachers as thinking of them as bright 
tended to change their attitude toward 
school work in a positive direction 
after being interviewed, although this 
difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. It would seem that for many 
underachievers their perception of how 
they were regarded by teachers was of 
paramount importance in determining 
whether or not they felt they were 
helped by the interview and whether 
or not their attitude toward school work 
was changed in a positive or negative 


direction. 
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More Flexible Teachers 
Secure Better Results 


Interestingly enough, there is some 
evidence that teachers can be typed as 
to the kind of influence they may have 
on pupils in the interview situation 
Teachers who used new instructional 


techniques in their classroom were 


found to have evoked a statistically 
greater percentage of student satisfac 
tion with the interview than did teach 


ers who did not try new methods 


Since teachers were asked to try new 


methods only after they had completed 
the interviews with pupils, it follows 
that teacher willingness to try new 
methods and pupil reaction to the in 
terview were not causally related. Per 
haps something in the teacher, some 
personality variable such as flexibility 
rigidity, accounts for the relationship 
found between pupil reaction to the 
interview and the willingness of thei 
interviewers to methods it 


use new 


their own classrooms 


We should not overlook the possibil 
ity that we were unable adequately to 
measure important interview outcomes 
It is possible that much of the neg: 
tive effect observed in our study is 
comparable to an initial negative effect 
observed in psychotherapy. If this 1s 
the case, teachers may actually be in 
fluencing underachievers in a positive 
direction more deeply than we suspect 


or have evidence to support 


Teacher Attitude Change 
Sampled by Questionnaire 
Teacher attitudes relative to nine ed 
ucational practices or beliefs were sam 
pled before and after the study in an 
effort to the 


teachers and the 


measure the effect of 


study on individual 
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staff as a whole. Teachers were asked 
to indicate one of four possible re- 
sponses (Very Much; Some; Little; 
Very Little) to the following nine ques- 
tions: 


1. How much importance do you 
place on identifying underachievers ? 


2. To what extent can such children 
be helped in your classroom? 


3. To what extent can such children 
he helped by the school ? 


+, How much work is involved if the 
classroom teacher tries to identify and 
help underachievers ? 
5. In order to help pupils improve 
their school work 


a. Is an interview with the pupil 
of much value? 


b. Is information about a pupil's 
personal life of much value? 


c. Is information about the pupil's 
health of much value? 


d. Is information about a pupil's 
scores on standardized tests of much 


value ? 


e. Would you place any value on 


in-service teacher training pro 


grams ? 

Changes in the responses of teachers 
to the questionnaire administered be- 
fore and after the study indicate a 
statistically significant shift of attitude 
on the part of the faculty toward those 
practices 


which educators 


generally 
agree are conducive to a good instruc- 


tional program in the secondary school 


\ comparison of teacher pre- and 


this in- 
revealed changes in 


post-treatment responses to 


strument scores 


which were tallied as negative if 
change was in the direction of “Very 
little’ and positive if change was in 


the direction of “Very much.” Changes 
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in responses were overwhelmingly in 
a positive direction and to a degree 
which was statistically significant at the 
01 level of confidence except in the 
case of the question which asked, “Is 
information about a pupil’s health of 
much value?” 


Attitude Chonges 
Show Plan Works 


The fact that the greatest change 


occured in regard to the value of 


pupil's standardized 


appears to be 


scores on tests 
a justification of the 
original decision to involve teachers in 
the 
meaningful use of test information in 


situations which wouid call for 
order to emphasize the importance of 


such information. 


As has been mentioned, forty-four 
per cent of the factlty tried some new 
instructional under 


achievers—this despite the fact that in 


techniques. on 


discussion groups some teachers were 
unwilling to concede the merits of one 
method over another. Some evidence 
exists that the program has also had 
an effect on teacher grading proced- 
ures 

“Off-the-cuff” comments by teachers, 
administrators, pupils, and parents 
suggest that this study had added some 
undefined yeast to the educational pro 
cess. The essentially human business 
of teacher and pupil exploring real 
problems with the welfare of the child 


coming first and the demands of the 
subject matter occupying a temporarily 
secondary position has perhaps pro- 
duced some basic, truly subjective 
change in the perspective of teacher 
and pupil alike. Although the study 
was aimed at identifying under- 
achievers and finding ways to raise 
their level of academic standing 
action-research method, 


the enthusiasm of faculty reactions 


through an 


suggests that possibly the nature of 
the procedures involved gave them an 
insight into new and gratifying values 


Action-Research Plan 
Produces Benefits 


Whether a school faces the problem 
of coping with a transient population, 
adequately placing pupils in track-plan 
classes according to abilities and schol- 
astic achievement, or securing in- 
creased teacher use of school records 
and understanding of pupils, action- 
research techniques may be helpful 
When teachers are willing to take the 
lead in exploring some of the basic 
problems of the school as well as of 
their own classrooms, when teachers 
are willing to report the facts as they 
find them, only positive benefits can 
accrue to faculty, students, and school 
system alike. 
the 


It is in this spirit that 
3owen Study was made and it is 


in this spirit that its findings are pub 
lished. 


The schools must have society behind them — not after them. 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 
In The Public Schools 


History, Science, Literature 
Sources of Moral Training 


Education is being called upon at 
the present time to prepare young 
people for a future responsibility prob- 
ably greater than that faced by any 
former generation in the history of 
the world. Response to that call is 
evidenced in this country by enlarged 
opportunities for study being offered 
in our schools and colleges as well as 
in the widened scope of the general 
educational program. However, in this 
program, there is a conspicuous lack 
in the strengthening of moral training 
to parallel an increase in knowledge and 
skills. One reason for this lack is that 
moral and spiritual values undoubtedly 
involve religion and the teaching of 
religion is ruled out of public schools 
Therefore, the problem lies in finding 
ways of integrating basic religious ideas 
with the which will not 
infringe upon laws of state and church 


nor come into conflict with sectarian 
beliefs. 


curriculum 


Jessie Orton Jones is the author of a 
number of children’s books which are 
noted, among other reasons, for their 
stress on the development of moral and 
spiritual vaives. This article is based on 
materials in her book The Spiritual Edu- 
cation of Our Children, published by 
Viking Press in September, 1960. 
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@ Jessie Orton Jones 


A long time ago, John Comenius, 
who was a master in the field of edu- 
cational theory, seems to have found 
a successful method of accomplishing 
just this. His included the 
whole course of education beginning 
with the nursery school. As Alexander 
Meikeljohn described Comenius’ sys- 


system 


tem, “The teaching of a child seemed 
to him analogous to the cultivation of a 
plant. And from this it followed that 
all learning should be patterned after 
the process of growth as seen in nat- 
ural objects. He had two basic presup- 
positions—the unity of knowledge and 
the unity of mankind. They are dif- 
ferent sides of his belief in God. Knowl- 
edge, as we have it, is knowledge by 
man of the world. And both man and 
world are created by God, each with 
reference to the other.” Such an inter- 
pretation so simplifies the subject of 
religion that it may be seen as an 
integral part of a curriculum. I should 
like to consider briefly a few classroom 
topics in the light of this interpretation. 


Our History Includes 
Religious Influences 

In studying about the earliest dis- 
coveries in the New World, one is 
impressed with the fact that the cross 
was always planted beside the flag as 
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explorers claimed the land for Christ 
and their crown. When the first settle- 
ments were established, it was with a 
church and priest or minister sanction- 
ing the civic organization. The au- 
thority of the scriptures was recognized 
in civil as well as in religious affairs. 
Our nation proceeded to grow along 
these lines, producing God-fearing men 
to guide its destiny. Their example will 
ever be an incentive to moral living. 
Many such men are still directing our 
affairs of state. 


We sometimes forget that religious 
observance is today very conspicuous 
in our national affairs. For example, 
the Congress of the United States is 
opened with prayer. All oaths are ad- 
ministered with the Bible as witness. 
The motto of our government, “In God 
We Trust,” appears on our coins and 
currency. Our mail is often stamped 
with an exhortation to prayer. In call- 
ing attention to such facts in history 
classes, we are not teachin, ,eligion. 
Rather are we presenting American 
history realistically and putting the 
proper emphasis on the religious herit- 
age we should recognize as well as the 
moral responsibility it carries with it. 


Many Scientists See 
God in Nature 


The Declaration of Independence 


acknowledges “the Laws of Nature and 
Nature’s God” as the final authority 
in human events. It is possible to 
waken in children a sense of such al- 
legiance even in elementary nature 
study, giving them assurance that both 
man and his world are under tie 
natural laws of God which entitle them 
to inalienable rights but which also 
demand their respect and obedience 
Such a faith constitutes a basic religion 
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corroborated by eminent 


scientist. 


many an 


The 1948 Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching called religion and 


science “twin offspring of man’s quest 


for an understanding of his world.” 
The naturalist Jean Henri Fabre, a 
favorite of school children, always 
maintained a religious approach to his 
scientific experiments, bowing, as he 
said, ‘‘before the mysteries of life to 
the Author of these miracles.” 


Waldo 


true 


Ralph 

“the 
omnipresence—that 
God appears in all His parts in every 


moss and cobweb.” Sir James 


Emerson subscribed to 


doctrine of 


Jeans 
found the “Great Architect of the Uni- 
Mathe- 


conclude 


verse” appearing as “a 
matician.” Other 
that civilizations were born of religion, 


pure 
scientists 


and that all the arts have arisen out of 
religion 


Literature Rich 
In Moral Overtones 


The same indirect way of cultivating 
a sense of values 
The 
teachers is to introduce to their pupils 
books which will not only amuse or 


spiritual 
applied to literature. 


may be 


office of 


give them information but which will 
also help them to a better understand 
ing of themselves and their relationship 
to society and to God. Although ex 
pressly religious books with this pur- 
pose are not permitted to be used in 
public schools, the best secular books 
are rich in spiritual and moral over- 
tones. Folk and fairy tales, distilled as 
they have been through generations of 
telling, are loaded with wonder and 
wisdom. Biographies offer young people 
ideal patterns of behavior which inspire 
them with a desire to bring their best 
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to every experience, be it pleasant or 
difficult. Historical and scientific fic- 
tion is being presented today at a very 
high level. Poetry has a language all 
its own and a symbolism which lends 


itself to the imparting of spiritual truth. 


Successful orientation to his world 
is the objective which education holds 
most important for each child. Prepar 
ation for it must be found in an under- 
standing of that world which now has 
taken on the dimensions of the entire 
globe. It is urgent that we study with 
children the ideologies that influence 
world situations and the cultural pat 
terns of morality and worship from 
which they spring. Sympathetic famili 
arity with these traditions fosters re 
spect for ways of life other than out 


own. 


Unity of Mankind 
Now Rule of Survival 


\s the “unity of mankind,” glimpsed 
by Comenius as an ideal so long ago 
has now come to be the rule of survival, 
it is the duty of every teacher to con- 
sider his role of interpreter in the light 
of that ideal. Along with the reading 
of the legends and stories which enrich 
every great religion, it may be helpful 
to do some contemporary study, at first 
hand, with the pupils themselves, en 
couraging them to talk of their own 
religions. Present tensions might be 
somewhat alleviated by making field 
trips where possible to different places 
of worship and by recognizing the reli 
observed in the com 


gious festivals 


munity. The foreign populations in 
this country are being integrated in a 
great, inclusive Americanism, yet they 
are, at the same time, preserving many 
of their native traditions. The Japanese 
of this city sometimes publicly demon- 
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strate their sacred Tea Ceremony. The 
Buddhist Wesak, a festival commem- 
orating the birth, life, and death of 
Suddha, is also celebrated here each 
year in the full moon of May. Especially 
if there are oriental students in a school, 
it would be pleasant and informative to 
give some attention to these ceremonies. 
\merican Indians are now moving in 
from their reservations and learning to 
fuse with the urban population. Though 
we can hardly call these red-men for 
eigners, they are little seen or under 
most white Yet, in 


stood by men. 


Chicago, their lore can be learned 


directly from the Indians themselves, 
ind many of their ceremonials enjoyed 
it the frequent pow-wows they offer 


to the public 


Spiritual Values 


Imparted by Indirection 


Many schools observe, as a genera! 
thing, some Jewish and Christian fes 


tivals. These observances, however, 


might be better integrated. A great 


leal is made of Thanksgiving, and 


rightly so, as it is one of our national 


holidays. But at the same season, it 
would be appropriate to observe not 
only the Christian feast day, but the 
Jewish harvest-time Sukkoth as well 
with its week of tabernacled worship. 
\lso the traditions of the Christmas 
celebrated in 
schools with mixed populations by ob- 
serving both the Christian Nativity and 
the Jewish Hannukah, or Feast of 
Lights. This ancient festival is marked 


by the lighting of candles symbolizing 


might well be 


season 


the passing of the winter darkness and 
the new birth of light in the world. 
(hese are a few simple suggestions 
for implementing a religious orientation 
in schools. Realizing that only by in- 
direction can spiritual values be im- 
parted, perhaps our task is first to 
offer the best of all materials available 
and then to try to create atmospheres 
in which students may absorb, through 
their own thinking, the ideals which 
build a good world for all. As Comenius 
has said, “Development is from within.” 
The student whose efforts prove suc- 
cessful will experience the truth of the 
proverb “We give form to ourselves and 


to our materials at the same time.” 


He who has learned as we call it to read without having learned 


to judge, discriminate, and choose, has given hostages of independence 


to powers beyond his control. He has prepared for himself a readiness 


to undergo new modes of intellectual servitude. 
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A Basic Spelling Program 


For Third Grade 


Word-Perception, Other Skills 
Produce Growth in Spelling 


The spelling plan described in this 
article produced truly substantial growth 
in spelling ability in the writers’ third- 
grade pupils. Using a wide range of 
techniques provided an opportunity for 
learning for all of the pupils involved. 
Teachers at all grade levels should be 
able to adapt the plan described to their 
own problems in spelling instruction. The 
authors are both teachers of grade 3B 
at the William Cullen Bryant Elementary 
School. 


At the beginning of the Fall 1958 


semester, children in two beginning 


third grade classrooms at the William 
Cullen Bryant Elementary School were 
deficient in 


demonstrably spelling 


ability. Only 15 per cent of the pupils 


were able to achieve complete mastery 
of the weekly spelling list through the 
conventional methods of 


use of pre 


sentation and study. Recognizing that 
this deficiency could be crippling to 
the children’s entire education, we de 
cided to devise a system of teaching 
spelling which would bring to bear all 
of the techniques of which we were 


aware. Accordingly, we planned a 
spelling program designed to meet the 


needs of these children, who seemed to 
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have insufficient backgrounds in phon- 
ics and other word-attack skills. 
In order to learn how to spell words 
not merely memorize the spellings 
of some words—a child must see each 
word, hear it, know 


the word as a unit without copying, and 


its meaning, write 
identify phonetic and structural ele- 
ments of the word. Constant daily repe- 
tition of phonetic and structural a- 
nalysis techniques and other word-at- 
tack skills gives the child a background 
both for spelling and reading 


Review of Skills 
In First Week 


In the program finally devised, the 
first week of the semester is used for 
an oral review of phonics. The alpha- 
bet is discussed. Vowels and conson- 
ants are reviewed. Vowels and con- 
sonants in words in the children’s basic 
vocabulary are identified and blends 
such as sh, ch, fl and cr are discussed. 
Follow-up activity consists of inde- 
pendent seatwork reviewing beginning 
phonics and the viewing of phonetics 
filmstrips. 

The first formal spelling lesson is 
presented the second week of the se- 
mester using the procedure outlined be- 
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low. (Each child must have a spelling 
notebook. ) 


Monday—Present New Words 


1. Teacher presents one word at a 
time, writing each word on the chalk- 
board. 


2. Teacher says word then defines it, 


using the word in a sentence. 
3. Children present orally sentences 
they have created. 


4. Children point out phonetic and 
structural elements. The teacher sup- 
plies new phonetic elements. 


5. Children say the word. 

6. Children look at the word. 

7. Children spell the word aloud. 

8. Children the word in the 
air or write the word on the desk with 
a finger. 

9. Children the word. (The 
teacher emphasizes they are to look at 


write 


write 


the word until able to spell it as a 
unit, not copy one letter at a time.) 
10. Children 


notebooks for 


copy spelling list in 


reference and home 


study. 
11. Children are assigned homework: 
a. to write each word five times. 
b. to write one sentence for each 
of the first five words on the 
spelling list. 


Tuesday—Oral Review 


1. Teacher says the word and chil- 
dren spell it. 
2. Teacher writes 


chalk- 


word on 
board. 


3. Children point out phonetic and 
structural elements of the word. 


4. Children present orally the sen- 
tences they have created. 
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5. Children are assigned follow-up 
activities : 
a. independent seatwork. 
b. completion of sentences. 


6. Children are assigned homework 
—one sentence for each of the second 
five words in the spelling list. 


Wednesday—Pre-test 
1. The pre-test is not graded because 
the purpose is individual pupil mastery, 
but spelling is checked for accuracy. 


2. Additional follow-up activity is 
assigned to wofti-building 
skills. 


3. Children are assigned homework: 


increase 


a. to write each word misspelled on 
the pre-test three times. 
b.to write two sentences for 
each of three designated words 


from the spelling list. 


Thursday—Written Review 


1. Children use all of the spelling 
words in sentences and/or optional 
written exercises. 


2. Children are assigned homework 
two sentences for each of five des- 
ignated words from spelling list. 


Friday—Final Graded Test 


1. Followed as outlined above, the 
weekly program provides opportunity 
to introduce needed new phonetic and 
structural skills one at a time. Mean- 
while, previously taught skills receive 
reinforcement as needed. 


List of Deficiencies 
Prepared as Guide 


Inasmuch as one or more pupils were 
deficient in knowledge or skill in apply- 
ing almost all of the basic phonetic and 
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structural analysis skills, a list was 
prepared of the deficiencies and was 
used as a guide in devising or selecting 
appropriate techniques for remediation 
or for initial instruction, as required 
A list of the deficiencies follows : 

1. Does not know initial consonant sounds 


2.Cannot distinguish between 
short vowel sounds 


long and 


.Does not recognize the vowel di 
graphs (ea, e¢, ai, ay and oa). 

understand that the silent 
in a short word usually makes 
the first vowel long (lone, hoe, bake). 


Does not 
final ¢ 


. Does not recognize that a single vowel 
in a short word usually has the short 
sound (cup, met, pit, rat). 

Does not recognize 
“r-colored” vowels 


and pronounce 
(ur, er, ir, or, ar) 


Does not recognize “y” as a consonant 
(you, yet) and as a vowel (try, city) 
. Does not recognize the short and long 
sounds of ow and ow 
though). 


(hound, now; 
snow, 


short and 


nd « hoot 


.Does not recognize the 
long sounds of oo (f t, got 


tooth) 

. Does not recognize initial 
blends with r, ¢t, and /:; nor the di 
graphs ch, sh, wh, th, and ng. 


consonant 


. Does not 
digr iphs 
Do s not 
blend tw, 


recognize final blends and 


recognize nor pronounce the 
nor the digraph qu. 

Does not recognize the silent letters i 
the blends wr and kn. 

. Does not recognize root words to which 
endings have been added 


. Cannot visualize the shape of a word 


Techniques Devised 
To Remedy Deficiencies 


Recognition of the specific nature 
of deficiencies, although an important 
first step, is of course not enough. It 


is necessary to find or 


devise tech 


niques which will remedy the deficien 


cies. The following list contains some 


of the techniques which were employed 


in the progressive development of the 


basic spelling program. These tech 
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niques are applied mainly in spelling 
lessons, but they are also applied, as 
needed and appropriate, to problems of 
word perception and vocabulary in 
basic reading and in content-field read- 
ing. The techniques as listed do not 
follow directly the order of the defi- 
ciencies listed above ; rather they follow 
in order of difficulty the requirements 
of a good third-grade phonics program 


As a general review, show a picture 
filmstrip illustrating initial consonants 
Auditory discrimation of initial con- 
sonants—teacher pronounces five words 
Children must name the word 
which begins differently book, 


ball, pull, Bill). 


3. Have 


one 


( bell, 


children independently supply 
several words beginning with a given 
consonant 
Rhyming words—rhyme each spelling 
word when possible. 
that each vowel has two 
long and a short sound 
Have children point out and identify by 
sound all vowels in spelling words, 
reading words, and content subject vo 
cabulary 


Write chalkboard con 
taining a given vowel sound (short 4 
Indian, is, it, tf). Teacher says the 
word and has the children repeat after 
him, then explains that the ¢ in ¢ is 
the short sound of 1. Teacher writes a 
list of words on the chalkboard. Chil- 
dren identify those containing a short 

sound. Follow this procedure with 
the short and long vowel sound of each 
vowel letter. 


Explain 
sounds—a 


words on the 


Discuss the vowel digraphs as 
appear in the spelling words. Stress 
one digraph at a time. Present a word 
containing the digraph (¢a in meat) 
Have the children identify the vowel 
letters they can hear. 


.. Write and have children pronounce 
short words containing single vowels 
Teacher adds an e to show that the 
vowel becomes longer (can, cane; rat, 
rate; cap, cape). 


they 


Use spelling words for illustration of 
r-coloring. First have the children 
identify the vowel and attempt to give 
its sound. Teacher then pronounces the 
word and explains that the r changes 
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the sound of the vowel it follows. Ex- 
plain that er, ir, and ur have the same 
sound (shirt, hurt, sister). Or and ar 
sound differently (car, for). 


.“Y” is a vowel when it has the long or 
short sound of “i” (iry, city). “Y” isa 
consonant when it has the sound heard 
in yellow, yell, and you 
. Written exercises—It is well to have a 
written exercise following the teaching 
of each phonetic principle. Also, as a 
check, a simple dictation lesson should 
be given. 
A few simple pronunciation marks may 
be used by the teacher 
short vowel—can 
long vowel—cane 
vowel modified by “r” 
blends and digraphs 
encircle. 
silent letters 
(/) through. 


car, for, stir 
underline or 
draw a slanted line 
Be sure the class understands what is 
meant by “doing” words and “name” 
words (the term verb and noun are not 
used at this level). 

.Give extensive 
(cook, cooks, 
faster, fastest). 


work adding 
cook ed, 


endings 
cooking: fast, 


.Have the children identify the root 
word in each word to which an ending 
has been added. 

.Children who are having difficulty 
visualizing some words may be re 
quired to point out the tall and short 
letters in the word and the letters which 
go below the line. Have children out- 
line the shape of these words 


Children Grow 
In Spelling Ability 


Following the weekly program out- 


lined above and noting and applying 


the teaching techniques just described 
to pupils’ deficiencies in word-attack 
skills produced a truly satisfying 
change in their spelling ability. 
the 


sy the 
third 
grade, four out of five of these pupils, 


end of second semester in 


of whom only fifteen per cent had been 
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able to master completely the first 
week's spelling assignment, were reg- 
ularly spelling correctly all of the words 
in each week's spelling list—a growth 
in mastery of from fifteen per cent to 
eighty per cent. Errors in spelling in 
the children’s creative and practical 
writing were substantially decreased 
Independent spelling ability had been 
fostered by the increased 
ability to apply word-analysis skills. 


children’s 


It must be pointed out that the maxi- 
mum effects of the spelling program 
were not achieved until near the end 
of the school year. Our experience 
suggests that the program can only be 
maximally effective if it is initiated in 
the first week of the school year and 
followed through the entire year. 


Program Suitable 
For Other Grades 


Although the description of the les- 
son plans may appear at first glance to 
indicate that this method of teaching 
spelling requires more time than can 
ordinarily be allotted to that subject, 
we found that after several weeks a 
fifteen- to twenty-minute formal spell 
ing period was stfficient time in which 
to conduct a lesson. During the first 
weeks of the semester, the spelling pro- 
gram required a longer period of time 
ut the results were worth it. 


Other teachers at other grade levels 
in the Bryant school have adopted the 
spelling program which produced such 
growth in the third grade. Their ex- 
periences and the results they are ob- 
taining suggest that a program such as 
this can be valuable at any grade level 





News in Education 


School Vandalism 
Attributed to Indifference 


A two-year study of vandalism at 
Syracuse University, New York, in- 
dicates that when administra- 
tion is “inadequate” and leadership is 
found lacking, property damage results. 
In addition, indices show that vandal- 
ism occurs when students feel 
sociated from their 
their parents. 


school 


disas- 
school staff and 


Conducted by Dr. Nathan Goldman 
of Syracuse University for the United 
States Office of Education, the study 
notes also that vandalism occurs when 
there is a rapid or extensive change 
in the school program, population, and 
staff; dissatisfaction of student and 
school staff with the school administra- 
tion ; and community instability coupled 
with neighborhood deterioration. 

Goldman stressed disassociation from 
the school as the factor most closely 
related to property damage in high 
schools. He said, “When members of 
the school group have a sense of be- 
longing to the school and when they 
feel that the school belongs to them, 
morale tends to be high and damage 
low. But where there is little sense of 
belonging, we can expect to find a 
greater amount of property damage.” 
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In schools where there was con- 
siderable damage, teachers and stu- 
dents most often cited boredom as the 
reason for vandalism. The study found 
a “couldn’t-care-less” attitude of stu- 
dents in schools where there was a 
high amount of damage. The students 
described their school as “poorer than 
most” and admitted doing nothing to 
improve it. They interpreted school 
loyalty as “attending and participating 
in sports activities.” 

Dr. Goldman urged among other 
things that educators concerned with 
reducing school property damage should 
keep the curriculum abreast of student 
needs and keep teachers attuned to the 
changing needs of students. 

In addition, he noted that adminis- 
trators should carry out a program to 
acquaint teachers and students with 
the policies and routines of the school 
and to establish easy two-way com- 
munication between all school person- 
nel through student government and 


faculty meetings. 


Fewer School Systems 
Educating More Pupils 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick has recently 
reported that the number of elementary 
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and secondary school systems in the 
nation is smaller than at any time in 
recent history, while the number of 
pupils in these systems has reached an 
all-time high. The figures show that 
the number of elementary and second- 
ary systems in the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia fell to 42,428 in 
1959-60. Of this number, 7,029 oper- 
ated no schools. The number of pupils 
in kindergarten through grade eight 
reached an all-time high of 27.8 mil- 
lion in the same year, and is expected 
to reach 28.6 million in 1960-61. The 
total number of systems is 20 per cent 
below the 52,937 of 1956-57, and is a 
reduction of almost 40 per cent from 
1951-52. Systems with the second 
largest enrollment (12,000 to 25,000) 
had the largest increase in enrollment, 
31 per cent. Those with the largest 
enrollment (25,000 or more) increased 
13 per cent. Systems with an enroll- 
ment of 1,200 or more increased 13 
per cent. A total of 19,369 systems 
enrolled fewer than 150 pupils each in 


1959-60. 


Schools Producing 
Bilingual Teens 


Public high 
more interested in the study of modern 
foreign languages, particularly Spanish, 
according to U.S. [ 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick. 


schools are becoming 


Commissioner of 


A survey of language offerings and 
enrollments made for the U. S. Office 
of Education in 1958-59 showed that 
1.3 million or 16.5 per cent of all high 
school students are taking one foreign 
language. This compares with 14.2 
per cent in 1954-55. It also showed 
that in 1958-59, 50.4 per cent of all 
high schools offered at least one mod- 
ern foreign language, an increase from 
the 43.6 per cent of 1954-55. 

Spanish attracted enrollments of 
691,931, or 8.3 per cent of the stu- 
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dents : French, 480,347, or 6.1 per cent ; 
German, 97,644, or 1.2 per cent; and 
Italian, 22,133, or 0.3 per cent. 


Board Announces New 
H.S. Teaching Requirements 


In keeping with revisions of policies 
and criteria recently adopted by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Chicago 
Board of Examiners announced 
the following changes in certificate re- 
quirements : 

Candidates for high school certificate 
examinations adminstered during and 
after April, 1961, will be required to 
have at least eighteen (18) semester 
hours of course work in the field of 
professional teacher education. 

Candidates for temporary certificates 
to teach in the high schools for the 
school year July 1, 1961, to June 30, 
1962, and thereafter will be required 
to have at least eighteen (18) semester 
hours of professional teacher education 
and at least eighteen (18) semester 
hours in the subject of the temporary 
certificate. 


has 


Rules Changed 
On Conference Leaves 


On the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Schools the 
Chicago Board of Education has ruled 
that Chapter IV, Section 4-32, of the 
Rules of the Board of Education be 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 4-32 (Leave to Attend Con- 
ferences). The General Superintendent 
of Schools shall have authority, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, to authorize employees under his 
charge and control to attend, without 
loss of salary, conferences which in his 
judgment are beneficial or related to 
the work of the schools, or commence- 
ment exercises at which a degree is 
being conferred upon the employee. 
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Chicago Public Schools 
To End Midyear Classes 


Chicago Public Schools will graduate 
their last midyear classes in February, 


1964. 


Students who now are scheduled to 
finish either high or elementary school 
in February, 1965, will be accelerated 
in the next few years according to 
present plans, so that they can be 
graduated in June, 1964. They then 
will be able to start college or high 
school in the fail. 


Abolition of all midyear promotions 
in all the Chicago schools can be accom 
plished in the transition period 1961- 
64. According to General Superin- 
tendent of Schools Benjamin C. Willis, 
the major means of converting so-called 
“February classes” into “June classes,” 
thereby erasing the distinctions ex- 
pressed as 6A and 6B, will be the 
covering of three semesters’ work in 
two semesters 


The time at which this accelerated 
work will be given is now being studied 
Midyear pupils who find the speedup 
difficult probably will be required to 
attend summer prepare to 
make the leap forward with their class 
mates. 


school to 


The first major step in discarding 
midyear admission and graduation will 
come during the 1961-62 school year 
when no midyear kindergarten classes 
will be formed 

Families with children turning 
or before December 1, 1961, may 


their children in kindergarten in 
tember of that year. 


5 on 
start 
Sep- 
gut children be- 
coming 5 years old a day later or more, 
will have to wait until September, 1962, 
for kindergarten. To be admitted to 
first grade in September, 1961, chil- 
dren will have to be 6 on or before 
the following December 1. 
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At present, about forty per cent of 
the elementary and high school popula- 
tion of Chicago is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary graduation. 


Plan Upgrading 
Of English Teachers 


A program to retrain and upgrade 
the country’s 90,000 teachers of Eng 
lish has been started by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Although students now study Eng 
lish “every year of their school lives,” 
many of them reach college unprepared 
to read intelligently and unable to 
express themselves clearly, according 
to Floyd Ringer, executive director of 
the C.E.E.B.’s Commission on English 

The powerful C.E.E.B., which has 
a membership of 350 of the nation’s 
most selective colleges and universities 
and 33 academic associations, calls for 
English teachers to devote themselves 
to the formal teaching of grammar, 
language, composition, and literature, 
instead of general education. 

The plan strongly opposes the use 
of digests, “pieces which have been 
rewritten, digested, or drastically a 
bridged.” It recommends that all stu 
dents be required to write an average 
of 350 to 500 words of composition a 
week, and demands that teachers of 
English be responsible for no more 
than 100 students each 

he program 
college and 


semester 
calls for 60 selected 
high school teachers to 
meet at the University of Michigan in 
the summer of 1961 to study English 
literature, composition, and language 
(grammar and linguistics). Each of 
the three areas is to be supervised by 
an expert. 


Although Chicago educators are not 
involved as yet in the plans, they are 
certain to be included in the nation 
wide program to halt the deterioration 
of English instruction. 
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The 60 “teacher leaders” will, dur 
ing the summer of 1962, retrain 900 
high school teachers in groups of 45 
at institutes to be conducted at 20 
universities. Harvard, New York Uni 
versity, Tulane, the 
Michigan and Washington (Seattle) 
have already agreed to cooperate 
Teachers participating will be granted 
$600 for the course 


Universities of 


Sample curricula, book lists, and as 
signments will be developed in detail, 
but no effort will be made to evolve a 
single curriculuim for 
adoption 


nation-wide 


Three series of 12 kinescopes each 
will demonstrate tested classroom prac 
tices to give teachers the opportunity to 
see how their top-graded colleagues ap- 
proach the instruction of language, lit 
The kine 


scopes are to be made available at no 


erature, and composition 


cost other than the expense of shipping 
both to 


stations 


teacher groups and to T\ 

Edward S. Noyes, acting president of 
the C.E.E.B., said he hopes the next 
Congress will extend the National De 
Education Act to include sub- 
sidies for the study of English, thus 


Tense 


supporting the commission’s program 

Harold Martin of Harvard Univer 
sity is the 
Offices are at 
\venue, 


chairman of 14-member 
Education Commission 


183. Commonwealtl Joston 


Viassachusetts 


Educational Programs 
For African Education 


\ three-year project aimed at devel 


yping the African educational system 
is being cooperatively developed by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education; and departments of 
education in Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, 


Sierra Leone, Rhodesia, and Nyasa- 
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land. The first year’s emphasis will 
be on strengthening of teacher educa- 
tion in and for Africa. A three-way 
interchange of staff members will be 
arranged between the participating in- 
stitutions, according to Karl W. Bige- 
low of Columbia University, director 
of the project. 

In another plan, an inter-university 
committee with offices at Harvard 
University will be responsible for man- 
agement of a scholarship program to 
provide a college education at the un- 
dergraduate level for students from 
tropical Africa. In the fall of 1961, the 
sponsoring American universities and 
colleges will bring 200 African students 
to the United States for four years of 
study. The institutions are developing 
plans to continue the program for three 
more years to reach a total of 800 
\frican students. 


HOPE Launches 
Floating Medical Center 


Emerging from the nation’s mothball 
fleet as a fully equipped hospital ship 
staffed with American doctors, nurses, 
and technicians, the transformed SS 
HOPE I sailed from San Francisco 
in September for a year in Southeast 
\sia. Individuals, groups, corporations 
and labor unions are contributing the 
$3.5 million needed for operation of 
this first venture of Project HOPE 
(Health Opportunity for People Every 
where ) 

Originated by the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc., the project 
is designed to bring the modern skills 
and techniques developed by the Ameri- 
can medical profession to the people 
of other nations in their own environ 
ment. For further information or class- 
room materials write to Project 
HOPE, 1818 M. Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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Columbia Program 
In International Affairs 


Columbia University’s International 
Fellows Program, announced last May, 
is a new concept of graduate study 
which enables gifted young Americans 
to combine their professional education 
with advanced training in international 
affairs. 

Keach International Fellow will 
choose, within the framework of his 
degree program, those courses which 
best fit him for service in the inter- 
national field. One summer will be 
devoted by each fellow to the intensive 
study at Columbia of the culture, his- 
tory, economy, geography, and political 
anc social structure of one of the major 
areas of the world, such as Latin 
America, Africa, Europe, the Middle 
East, the Far East, or the Soviet bloc. 


Birth Watching Reveals 
Continuing Decline 


The birth rate continues its, puzzling 
decline, dropping nearly 5 per cent, or 
roughly 23.2 births per thousand 
Americans. “Beginning in September, 
1959,” reports the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, “the number of births 
has been lower each month than cor- 
responding figures for the previous 
year, with the exception of November 
when the number of births was about 
the same.” 


So far, the trend is only roughly 
recognized, the figures constituting a 
“crude” rather than a “true” rate of de- 
crease. Whether or not this is to be 
a long-term phenomenon is also in 
question ; yet the six-month survey does 
show enough to disturb the statisticians. 


The Office totaled up another set of 
figures—-the rate of marriages per 
thousand. population — and there they 
see some light. The number of mar- 
riages for February, 1960, jumped 
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15.4 per cent above the number for 
February, 1959, which was 105,000. 
Over the six-month period, the general 
marriage rate rose almost 9 per cent, to 
7.4 per thousand population. Long- 
range predictions place marriages in 
the under-25 group at half again the 
present rate by 1970. 


More Schools Bonds 
Being Approved 


Elementary and secondary school 
bond approvals for the first seven 
months of 1960 totaled $1,045,039,000, 
according to the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. This is an in- 
crease of 40.9 per cent over the same 
period in 1959. 

Voters approved 81.6 per cent of 
elementary and secondary school bond 
elections by dollar value during this 
same period, as compared to 77.4 per 
cent during the first seven months of 
1959, 

In June, voters passed 90.0 per cent 
of elementary and secondary school 
bond proposals (by dollar value) and 
in July 83.2 per cent. 

When broken down by number of 
school bond issues, the record was 
not quite so favorable; but voters ap- 
proved 78.1 per cent of the proposals 
put to them as compared with 76.3 per 
cent during the comparable 1959 period. 


Feature Math in 
Continental Classroom 


Contemporary Mathematics is the 
course-field being offered during -the 
current 1960-61 school year by Con- 
tinental Classroom. The format for the 
telecasts remains the same as in the 
past —- sponsored by the Learning Re- 
sources Institute and the National 
Broadcasting System, and telecast 
locally from 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 a.m. 
over station WNBQ. 
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Chicago Teachers College is one of 
the cooperating colleges for these 
mathematics courses as it was with 
physics and chemistry courses during 
the past two years. Presently, Modern 
Algebra is being telecast by Dr. John 
L. Kelly of the University of Cali- 
fornia; the second semester telecasts 
on Probability and Statistics will begin 
February 1, 1961, with Dr. Frederick 
Mosteller of Harvard University. The 
latter course carries three 
hours of graduate credit. 


semester 


State Certificates 
For ALL Teachers? 


All persons who serve in an edu- 
cational capacity in a school or insti- 
tution of higher learning whether 
public, private, or parochial—should 
hold a state license or certificate. 

This is one of the preliminary recom- 
mendations of the “New Horizons 
Project” which was undertaken to in- 
sure that only competent persons be- 
come school and college teachers. The 
project is under the auspices of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, a 
unit of the National Education 
Association. 


Although at present all states require 
public school teachers to have licenses, 
few make such demands of private and 
parochial school instructors — and vir- 
tually none have such a requirement 
for college faculty members. 

The project also proposed a six-year 
preparatory program for future teach- 
ers. This would include five years of 
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college preparation emphasizing the 
liberal arts, subject specialization, and 
study of educational practice and theory 
—- and a half-year of internship under 
the institution’s supervision. 


After this, the prospective teacher 
would be required to demonstrate his 
competence on the job during a one- 
year probationary period 


Report on New 
College Testing Program 


Three hundred sixty-eight colleges 
and universities participated in the first 
year of the American College Testing 
Program by officially requiring or 
recommending that their prospective 
applicants for admission take the ACT 
test. As a result, more than 125,000 
high-school students took the test dur- 
ing 1959-60. 


Reports of the test scores made by 
students who took the test were sent 
not only to the 368 participating col 
leges but to a total of approximately 
1,000 colleges throughout the country. 
Scores are sent to colleges indicated by 
the student as ones in which he is 
interested. 


In reference to the first year of 
operation, President Jean Paul Mather 
said, “Except in war-time, never before 
have so many institutions of learning 
rallied so quickly to an urgent cause. 
Their response signifies that American 
colleges have taken a major step for- 
ward in providing for improved gui- 
dance and education of the 
youth.” 


nation’s 





Current 


Periodicals 


“The Portrayal of Educators in Motion 
Pictures, 1950-58.” By Jack Schwartz. 
The Journal of Educational Sociclogy, 
October, 1960. 


The author’s description and analysis 
of the educator in movies is based upon 
the story synopses of 81 feature motion 
pictures produced in the United States 
Despite the concern over American 
education in recent years, this research 
shows the motion picture medium per 
petuating the public image of the 
teacher portrayed in literature as “frus- 
trated, unattractive, unmarried, and 
generally avoiding sexual relation 
ships.” The common portrayal appar 
ently still identifies the teaching profes 
sion as a refuge of “unsaleable men 
and unmarriageable women.” The 
atypical and the sensational are fea 
tured in motion pictures. The common 
movie characterization, according to 
the author’s findings, depicts the suc 
cessful romance for a teacher as exist- 
ing outside the academic pale. This 
generally leads to an abandonment of 
the teaching profession or marriage to 
someone with less formal education. 
Female teachers are portrayed as being 
extremely helpful and congenial in 
their relationships with pupils, while 
the male teachers are frequently dis- 
posed to violence. Very often, too, the 
non-academic activities and associates 
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of educators are in the fields of enter 
tainment and crime. What is of con 
cern to the teaching profession is that 
the motion picture industry is per- 
petuating an unsympathetic image 
reinforcing the image generally held 
by the public. 


“Reading—with a Dash of Showman- 
ship.” By Beatrice E. Bradley. The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, October. 


“Does a child gain or lose if he is 
taught to read from film slides of the 
basal reader?” To find an answer, two 
matched groups of first-graders 
twenty-one in each group—participated 
in a three-year experiment. The ex- 
perimental group learned from slides 
and the control group learned from 
the basal textbook. The test data in- 
dicated that at the end of the first year 
the experimental group was consider- 
ably ahead of the control group. The 
differences between the two groups 
decreased at the end of the second year. 
In the third year the control group was 
achieving as well as the experimental 
group. It should be mentioned that in 
the experimental group no attempt was 
made to study the reading readiness of 
the pupils. It was also observed that 
the large projection reduced eye strain 
and the illustrations readily stimulated 
discussion. 
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“Helping Children to Write Better 
Themes.” By Mariann Marshall. Peabody 
Journal of Education, September, 1960. 


Two basic principles—guidance in 
procedure, and evaluation—are stressed 
in teaching pupils to write better 
themes. This means giving the pupil 
instruction in “how to do or find or 
understand something” and “how to 
judge what he has done or found.” The 
author has found the -following tech- 
niques productive for helping pupils 
use their environment as a means of 
stimulation in creative writing. 


1. Have pupils look through news 
papers for story suggestions. Guide 
them to select short items which merely 
hint at a possible story. 


2. Suggest the selection of a single 


word, such as “snow,” “red,” as a topic 
for a theme 


3. Objects—an apple, pencil shav- 
ings, a piece of ribbon—may also be 
used to stimulate the pupil’s senses. 


4. The class may be given a story 
to finish. This may be an introduction 
by the teacher or an opening sentenc« 
taken from a book. 


5. Billboards and other pictorial ma 
terial may provide a starting point 


It has been the author's experience 
that the theme is the 
greatest personal growth and develop- 
ment comes from the evaluation of the 
pupil’s own work 


once written, 


For this reason the 


weekly themes are frequently read 
aloud and criticized by the group 


“Calculus in the High School.” By W. 
Eugene Ferguson. The Mathematics 
Teacher, October, 1960. 


Calculus can be a successful part of 
the high school mathematics program. 
A course in calculus has been success- 
fully taught in the author’s Newton 


High School, Newtonville, Mass., dur- 
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ing the past four years. Before a cal- 
culus course is offered in high school, 
certain conditions must be met by the 
school, the teachers, and the students. 
These are enumerated as follows: 


1. The school must have a curricu- 
lum in mathematics that enables the 
student to complete the prerequisites 
for calculus by the end of the junior 
year. 


2. At least one teacher on the staff 


must be able to teach a bona fide col- 
lege calculus course on the college level 
as outlined in the Advanced Placement 
Program of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 


3. Students must be adequately pre- 
pared mathematicaily and be willing 
to spend 8 to 10 hours a week on home- 
work in calculus. 


More students will be prepared to 
take calculus as the mathematics pro- 
grams in grades 1-12 are revised and 
upgraded. 


In this connection, the author also 
recommends summer institutes 
and in-service training courses planned 
for potential calculus teachers. 


more 


“What Are We Teaching in Social 
Studies and Science?” By Donald L. 
Barnes. Education, October, 1960. 


Surveys of current offerings in so- 
cial studies and science in sixty-two 
cities and towns in forty-two states are 
reported in this article. The surveys 
failed to support the alleged existence of 
“degenerate curricular offerings,’ such 
as life adjustment courses in the so- 
cial studies and watered-down science 
courses in flycasting or photography. 
Completed tabulations in social studies, 
grades 1 through 12, revealed much 
similarity among the programs. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the cities 
reported the use of the unit method in 
teaching social studies. In science, too, 
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much similarity was found among the 
offerings on each grade level. Only six 
per cent of the schools relied on a 
source book of science experiences in 
core areas as a substitute for a formal 
course of study for science. No at- 
tempt was made to determine whether 
science was taught as a method of 
investigation or simply as a study of 
natural phenomena. The general con- 
clusion was that curricular offerings in 
the two reported areas had remained 
far too stable during the recent years 
of rapid change. 


“Study of Subject Loads and Marks.” 
By M. E. Gardner. The Clearing House, 
November, 1960. 


This is a report on high 
achievement of 


school 
students who were 
taking five major subjects per semester 


as a result of abandonment of study 
halls. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the effect of the additional 
subject and the elimination of study 


halls upon the achievement of students 
Since the new program was in a high 
school which first opened its doors in 
September, 1959, grade-point averages 
of transfer students were available for 
comparison. Records of one hundred 
juniors were selected for study. Anal- 
ysis of grades revealed that thirteen 
students earned the same point averages 
in the new school that they had earned 
in the previous school. Forty students 
earned higher point averages and the 
grade-point averages of the remaining 
forty-seven students were lower. The 
average increase or decrease, however, 
was less than one-half of one grade 
interval. Although many variables in 
the study could not be evaluated, the 
evidence supported the new program. 
The heavier load and the absence of 
study hall periods had no significant 
effect upon the grade-point averages of 
the one hundred students involved. 
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“Can You Read What You Write?” By 
W. Alexander Hunter. The Texas Outlook, 
November, 1960. 


High school teachers in particular 
are taken to task for failing to recognize 
that teaching cursive handwriting is 
their responsibility. The highest peak 
of legibility is said to be reached at 
about the seventh or eighth grade. 
After this, writing becomes progres- 
sively poorer. The principal explana- 
tion for this tendency is that hand- 
writing receives very little attention 
in the high school or college. Volu- 
minous note-taking in the colleges adds 
to the problem. It is maintained that 
college teachers, often notoriously 
poor penmen, with the possible ex- 
ception of English teachers, do little to 
promote good handwriting. In addition 
to the neglect of handwriting in high 
school and college, the growing depend- 
ence upon the typewriter, tape recorder, 
dictaphone, and other devices has 
tended to de-emphasize longhand com- 
position. Aside from the obvious rea- 
sons for legible handwriting in com- 
munication, the educational value is 
stressed in that successful school work 
as well as successful teaching is said 
to depend on legible handwriting. 


“Money-Management Experiences of 
High School Students.” By Marilyn 
Dunsing. Journal of Home Economics, 


November, 1960. 


This article presents an extensive 
report on the spending of teenage girls. 
Questionnaires on spending money 
were completed by 964 tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade girls enrolled in 
homemaking classes in six San 
Francisco senior high schools. Informa- 
tion on five sources of spending money 
was obtained from the students. The 
average weekly allowance increased in 
amount from grades 10 through 12 
from $2.24 to $3.35. Two-thirds of the 
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girls received money from either two 
or three sources. More important, the 
findings indicated that a large number 
of the students had money experiences 
which were analogous to those en- 
countered in adult life, particularly 
married life. Since money management 
is high on the list of areas in marital 
conflict, the report pointed to a con- 
tinuing need for improving the effec- 
tiveness of teaching money manage- 
ment. It was also apparent that con- 
siderable flexibility in teaching was 
desirable to meet the needs of students 
with differences in spending habits. 


“Open the Door to Teachers Who Are 
Handicapped.” By Roger W. Irving. 
Illinois Education, November, 1960. 


The author the 
employing 


teachers. 


argues for 

physically handicapped 
It is pointed out that many 
handicapped individuals who have been 
given the opportunity to enter teaching 
have made teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators. But for the 
few who have been accepted in the 
profession there are scores who have 
been refused this opportunity or dis- 


case 


successful 


missed from teaching solely because 
they were physically handicapped. 


Although legal and professional ob- 


stacles tend to discourage the employ- 
ment of handicapped individuals, the 


author suggests that precautionary 
measures can be taken by the prospec- 
tive employer-administrator to insure 
required classroom performance as well 
as to protect the school system from 
assuming a heavy burden. Handicapped 
individuals made excellent 
teachers. In view of the dearth of 
competent teachers, it is a tragic waste 
to exclude capable individuals from the 
teaching profession because they are 
physically disabled. 


have 
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“Motives in Selecting Elementary and 
Secondary School Teaching.” By Gerhard 
Lang. Journal of Experimental Education, 
September, 1960. 


The two hypotheses tested in this 
study were (1) elementary school 
teachers will emphasize motives relating 
to the mothering aspects of teaching, 
(2) secondary school teachers will em- 
phasize motives relating to the academic 
and intellectual facts of teaching. The 
subjects were 101 female elementary 
and 87 female secondary teachers, 21- 
29 years of age, of from one month to 
10 years experience, and currently 
teaching in 16 New York City public 
schools. The test data revealed that 
the motives for teaching emphasized 
by elementary teachers related to the 
“mothering” role; motives stressed by 
secondary teachers involved the “di- 
rector of learning” role. The attraction 
of secondary teachers to the intellectual 
facets of teaching did not imply a re- 
jection of warm personal ties with 
others. However, the indication was 
that female elementary teachers ap- 
parently liked to relate to people who 
were relatively immature, who were 
receptive to love, and who were willing 
to reciprocate. On the other hand, 
female secondary teachers seemed to 
prefer people who were relatively ma- 
ture and who, on a reciprocal basis, 
could serve as outlets for their intel- 
lectual needs. With regard to the so- 
cial acceptability of reasons perceived 
as influential in their choice of teaching, 
the two groups of female teachers were 
similar. It was also presumed that the 
two groups may differ in other aspects 
of their personality, but available data 
are not conclusive. 
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The Human Body: Reproductive System 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 13 minutes. Black and 
white, $75; color, $137.50. Educational Col- 
laborators: John S. Gray and Albert Wolf- 
son. Available through 
tional Films, 65 E. 
Chicago 1, IIL 


Coronet Instruc 
South Water St., 


At the beginning of the film, a subtitle 
recommends that it be shown to the sexes 
separately. After viewing the film, this re- 
viewer and other viewers, were inclined to 
wonder why. 

Although the Webster’s New International 
Unabridged seems to be the single most 
widely used dictionary, the pronunciation of 
clitoris as found therein seems to be unknown 
or abhorred around most medical institutions 
Such also is the situation here. The schema- 
tization of the film is excellent, the details 
correct, the voice of the announcer very 
clear. The film is very acceptable for the 
grades and the high schocl, at which the 
film is aimed. General coverage of anatomy 
and physiology is good. The epididymis was 
shown and described but not named, nor 
was there any mention of placenta nor fetal 
circulation. The shots of living sperm and 
egg with spermatozoon are clear 
However, the stained eggs and sperm failed 
to show any very significant detail 


James M 


entering 


Sanders 


Reptiles and Their Characteristics 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$60; color, $110. Educational Collaborator 
J. Darrell Barnard. Available through Cor- 
onet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 


1 reel 


This film, recommended by the producer 
for students from intermediate grades 
through high school, begins by listing the 
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vertebrate classes and proceeds from there 
to a list of the 5 major groups of reptiles. 
In this list, the Tuatara is referred to as a 
“rare kind of lizard.” However, later in the 
film the Tuatara is mentioned in a more 
correct reference. General characteristics of 
reptiles are covered and later repeated as a 
part of the summary at the end of the film. 
Hab‘ts and habitats are briefly mentioned, as 


are those activities of reptiles beneficial to 
man. 


Sound and voice were excellent with no 
music to distract. Colors were good. The 
vocabulary was simple. The film is useful 
in introducing the study of reptiles to the 
grade level groups indicated. 


James M. Sanders 


American Indians Before European Settle- 
ment. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes 
Black and white, $60; color, $110. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: David A. Baerreis. 
Available through Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, II. 


With very good photography and using 
exceptional staging and authentic duplication 
of artifacts, this film covers a much neglected 
area of knowledge in the history of the 
country; namely, the American Indian prior 
to the advent of Europeans. The film points 
out that the economy and society of the In- 
dian was mainly influenced by his immediate 
geographic and climatic conditions. The 
geographic regions are divided into (1) The 
Eastern woodlands, in which life was agri- 
cultural and more civilized due to a greater 
degree of permanence; (2) The Great Plains 
irea, which was a land of nomadic Bison 
hunters; (3) The Southwest, characterized 
by agricultural activity; (4) The Far West, 
in which food was generally gathered in its 
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wild state; (5) The Northwest coast, where 
fishing was the main economic activity. This 
reviewer considers this film excellent for use 
in all grades from 4 through 12. 

William H. Strawn 


The Calendar: Story of Its Development 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Educational Collab- 
erator: Richard A. Parker. Coronet Instruc 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ii 


This film is a nicely done historical devel- 
opment of the calendar and cannot iail to 
excite student interest. It begins with a pre 
sentation of natural time cycles within the 
observational experience of primitive man 
The agricultural pressures and astronomi- 
cal knowledge leading to early calendars 
are discussed. The Egyptian, Mayan, Julian, 
and Gregorian calendars are shown with 
emphasis on the mechanics of and reasons 
for the shift to the Gregorian. The film can 
form the basis of a worthwhile discussion of 
the meaning of a year and the basic astron- 
omy behind the calendar and calendar re- 
form. It is appropriate for the intermediate 
grades, upper grades, and freshman year of 
high school. J. M. Sachs 


Combustion Engines: How They Work. i 
reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Educational Col- 
laborator: Robert Stollberg. Available 
through Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1}, Il 


This film is essentially a survey of various 
types of engines with a brief description of 
each type. Engines are generally classified 
as reciprocating, rotary, and reaction. This 
classification is emphasized throughout the 
film and illustrated by appropriate examples. 

First, extremely brief but accurate descrip- 
tions of various types of reciprocating en- 
gines—steam, gasoline, and diesel—are pre- 
sented. Following this, the rotary type 
engine is represented by the steam and gas 
turbines. Mention is also made of the “free 
piston” engine which combines some of the 
characteristics of both of the above although 
it is essentially a turbine. Finally the re- 
action engines, such as the rocket and the 
“jet are discussed. The “turboprop” is in- 
troduced as a hybrid between the reaction 
and rotary type engine. 

This film freely uses animated models and 
live action shots to emphasize important 
points. It is tightly organized and has an 
excellent summary. Furthermore, the film 
certainly provides experiences and insights 
of a nature that would otherwise often 
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be unavailable to the intermediate and upper 
elementary school child. Ralph Vesecky 


Spanish: Introducing the Language. 1} 
reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Educational col- 
laborators: Daniel P. Gerard and Joseph 
Raymond. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III 

With Mexican background music and a 
few flashes of scenes of Spanish life (a 
patio, a bullfight) and allusions to some 
Spanish words in English (Colorado, 
Nevada), this film introduces the student to 
the Spanish language. The sound is good 
and the Spanish (non-Castilian pronuncia- 
tion) is clearly enunciated. 

A conversation in Spanish, between a 
group of Spanish-speaking girls and two 
American boys in a Spanish restaurant in 
New York, serves not only as a lesson in 
elementary Spanish but also as a motivation 
to learn the language: one of the boys knows 
no Spanish and is thus unable to communi 
cate with the girls. Without logical se- 
quence, the scene shifts to a classroom 
where a teacher, at the piano, is teaching a 
round in Spanish to an (unseen) class— 
evidently of very young pupils. Then two 
proverbs are presented and explained—that 
is, translated. 

Coronet recommends this film for junior 
and senior high school, college and teacher- 
training institutions. Its purposes: to relate 
past experiences and interests to Spanish, to 
teach several phrases; and to stimulate in 
terest in further study. 

If used for purposes of motivation this 
film may be somewhat effective; probably if 
used in conjunction with others in the series, 
such as “Why Study Foreign Languages,” 
“Spanish Influence in the United States,” 
and with other supplementary aids. For in- 
structional purposes, it would have to be 
viewed many times and this reviewer doubts 
that its content would bear much repeti- 
tion and still hold the interest of the student 
for whom it is intended. As an illustration 
of a teaching technique, the film reveals the 
need for more and better kinds of this ma- 
terial. John B. Rust 


Nitrogen and Ammonia. 1'% reels. 16 mm 
sound. 16 minutes. Black and white, $90; 
color, $165. Educational Collaborator: Fred- 
erick B. Dutton. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

An excellent film on its subject, especially 
effective in color. Could easily replace sev- 
eral actual lecture demonstrations on nitro- 
gen and some of its compounds. 
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Starting with the element nitrogen, the 
film shows the combination of the element 
with other elements to form simple com- 
pounds such as the oxides and nitrides. Prep- 
aration, properties, and uses are discussed 
The Haber process and the cyanimid process 
are shown in detail. The more common uses 
of ammonia are given such as in refrigera- 
tion, in industrially used organic compounds, 
as well as in inorganic salts, in water puri- 
fication, in dyes, and in fertilizers. 

A stimulating film that makes one want 
to see its companion film on “Nitric Acid 
Compounds and the Nitrogen Cycle.” 


Peter J. Mulder 


William Penn and the Quakers (The P enn- 
sylvania Colony). 1 reel. 16 mm sound. Black 
and white, $60; color, $110. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 

The religious, political, economic, and so- 
cial leadership of William Penn and the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) in the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania and the United States 
of America is portrayed in 
graphed in Pennsylvania. Penn is shown as 
a master of “Madison Avenue techniques” 
of the colonial period, a strong advocate of 
excellent human relations and civil rights 
such as freedom of speech, press, and religion. 


scenes photo- 


Progress in human relations is emphasized in 
word and deed, as all settlers in this colony 
not only lived in peace with each other, but 
also with the original Indian inhabitants. 


While many customs of the Quakers are 
explained, the fact that the Quakers refuse 
to take an oath of allegiance to the United 


States of America leaves the student with 
an incorrect idea concerning these people. It 
should be noted that the Constitution of the 
United States of America, in Article II, Sec- 
tion I, states that the President of the United 
States upon entering on the execution of his 
office shall either take an oath or affirmation 
of allegiance to the United States. As 
Quakers object to saying “I do solemnly 
swear,” they say “I do solemnly affirm.” 
Former President Hoover took such an af- 
firmation. 


In the black and white portrayal of this 
film the lighting could be improved. The 
voice of the narrator is excellent. Historical 
accuracy is noted in this chronological pre- 
sentation of the Quaker’s struggle for hu- 
man freedom. While the maps of historical 
interest are generally good, the first few 


maps of Europe should show the names of 
the countries 
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Recommended for use in classes in United 


States history in grades seven through 
twelve. 


This reviewer would be interested in see- 
ing the production in color as much might 
be gained from viewing William Penn's 
house, Independence Hall, and Pennsylvania 
scenery in technicolor. 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Story Behind a Bottle. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 25 minutes. Color. Available free from 
Sterling Movies U.S.A. Inc., 100 W. Mon- 


roe St., Rm. 1105, Chicago 3, IIl. 


This film tells a story about the discovery, 
manufacture, and utilization of glass in a 
manner suitable for all levels of the ele- 
mentary grades. 


It tells how glass was discovered and 
shows glass blowers making bottles by hand; 
also machines are shown making glass. An 
indication is given of the raw materials that 
go into the manufacture of glass and the 
many shapes and sizes of glass containers are 
displayed. 

This film is non-technical in the extreme. 
It moves very slowly. The latter portion 
spends too much time on the obvious role of 
glass packaging. The historical aspect is 
superficial. The speaker’s enunciation is un 
clear. William I. Harber 


Let’s Dance. 1% reels. Produced by the 
Brigham Young University, Department of 
Recreation. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, II. 


This film illustrates the simple funda- 
mentals of ballroom dancing. Proper walk- 
ing, good posture, and the seven basic dance 
positions are reviewed. 

To interest the viewers, a group of col- 
lege students demonstrate ballroom dancing 
and a comparison is then made between the 
students who have a basic knowledge of the 
fundamentals of dancing and the “stumbler.” 


The instructor has the group clap, tap, 
and then walk while keeping time with the 
music. He then has the group walk while 
demonstrating the seven basic dance posi- 
tions. Included in this group are the conver- 
sion, semi-open, right and left shoulder, re- 
verse, open, and closed positions. 

This is a teaching film and could definitely 
be of assistance to the instructor of a co- 
educational group. It does not illustrate any 
of the variations of the dances, but only the 
fundamentals of teaching a beginning group. 

This reviewer feels that the film would be 
best suited for high school and college stu- 
dents. Vivian M. Scott 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Professional Administrators for 
Schools. American Association of School 
Administrators, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., 1960 Pp 310. $5.00 

The yearbook for 1960 is concerned with 
the professional problems of the school ad 
ministrator, particularly how to raise the 
professional level of the school superintend- 
ency. An excellent profile of today’s school 
superintendent based on research studies is 
presented. Specific ways to improve the pro 
fessional quality of the executive, 
obstacles which stand in the way of imple 
menting these proposed changes, and re 
ommended policies which must be adopted to 
imsure the “true protessional 
educational administrations” 


America’s 


sche “ | 


character of 
are discussed 


lohn M. Beck 


Literature Study im the High Schools. By 
Dwight L. Burton. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison Ave.. New York 17, N.Y 1959 
Pp. 291. $4.25 

Intended to be both 
of the major 


a critical examination 
categories of imaginative liter 
ature for adolescents and a discussion of 
methods and curriculum in literature for 
high schools, this book promises to be a use- 
ful survey for teachers new to the problems 
Suggestions for developing specific skills 
needed in the reading of various literary 
types are especially helpful. A discussion of 
materials and techniques for evaluating the 
results of the instructional program places 
stimulating emphasis on student growth in 
literature. Appendix information, including 
directories of publishers, filmstrip distribu 
tors, recording producers, f 
instructional 


and 
materials, 


sources oft 


other contributes to 


December, 1960 


the practical value of the book as a desk- 


reference for the teacher of literature 
DeVere 


EF ona 


Books, Young People, and Reading Guid 
mce. By Geneva R. Hanna and Marianna 
K. McAllister. Harper and Bros., 49 E 
33rd St. New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp 
219. $3.50 

Without pretending to present a critical 
analysis and evaluation of the literature for 
youths, the authors nevertheless discuss 
with penetration not only literary 
standards but the nature of young people 
amd their need for good books. Begining 
teachers will find the volume inspirational 
as well as informative; those experienced 
in the classroom will find useful a realign 
ment of selections in light of certain im 
peratives in the lives of adolescents. An 
alphabetical index of authors and books 
to which reference is made in the text 
has wisely been included. Practical bibli 
ographies have been added to each chapter 
to assist the neophyte in becoming ac 
quainted with studies in the field of read 
ing guidance 


some 


Eona DeVere 

Vealtime, By 
Bennett Co. 237 
Ill, 1960 


Bess V. Oerke. Chas. A 
N. Monroe St., Peoria 3 
Pp. 640. $4.96 


This is an excellent reference book rather 
than a high school text. The termmology 
is too advanced; the illustrations and charts 
m nutrition, budgeting, purchasing, 
food management are explanatory 
numerous. For the teacher this sequence 
of chapters could be used as a course out 
line. The material and references are timely 
and up-to-date 


and 
but too 


Mary 


Cain 
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For the Kindergarten 


1 Di ver k Serte Abraham Lin 
in. By Anne Colver. Illustrated |! 
Moyer. LaFayette. By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illustrated by Maurice Brevannes 
Roosevelt. By James ( Beach. Illustrated by 
William Hutchinson. G | Press, 510 N 
Hickory St., Champaigr 1. 1960. Pp. 7 


/ 
x ind 80 respectively 
The 


this 
about famous historical 


written so that 

little vocabulary trouble. New 
and concepts are explained carefully 
trast to many ea 
stories are 


yy William 


TY} 
i neodore 


hool 


mS If 


beginning reader 
have 


sy-to-read narratives 
fast-moving and interesting 
lored illustr tions 


text 
Elizabeth P 


are many three 


add to the authenti 


Davey 
Sailor Jack Series. Sailor Jaci ulor 
Jack Bluebell. By Selma and Jack Was 
sermann. Illustrated by Don Loehle 
Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
39, Ill, 1960. Pp. 48, 64 respectively 
$1.68 respectively 

The first of the books 
the preprimer and the sec: 
interest 
deal 


and 


$1.60 
in this serie is a 
nd at primer level 
considerably Botl 
sub 


levels are 
with 
marine 


higher 
lack, a 
named 


sailor on an 
rk, and Bluebell, a parrot 
They have interesting experiences and prol 


pro 
with the sh 


atomic 
Sh 


admiral 


etr 
re 


Hoff Harp 
York 16, 
In thi 


eleventh 


ten and 
id Br 


N.Y., 1960 


llustrated 


box 


Read 


becaus¢ 


ten eleph: were oré d tor 
he 
must find 
to do tl ing 
ficiency 
sured | 
Childret 


spondit Qg ef 


the 


could 


libs 
vocabular 


on their 
ple basi , 
many cartoon type 


al ad stories, not 


Dan Frontier and 1 

William Hurley. Illustr: 
Jenef Press. 1900 N 
cago 39, Ill, 1960. Pp 
frontier story 
interest level 
sixth grade. A good picture of frontier life 
is given with Indian encounters, 
horses, and an heroic rescue to add 
ment. This book could easily be 


This is a 
with high up to fifth or 
stolet 
excite 


coordinate 
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and Primary Grades 


vith the tudies program. Illustrations 
re excellent Barbarsz N. Stein 


Adel- 
David 
oT k 18, 


By i.eone 
y Roger Duvoisi 

VY. 40th St.. New \ 
> 


Urdass 


\ ‘ 
3 $300 


eautifully illustrated 


VS very cieariy 


intormative 
the insect and ani 
the grass. Because 
use of rhyme, it is an excellent 
aloud to children 
Catherine E 


‘ 


at abounds in 
| 
Tobin 


} rances 
Garth 
ird St., 
57 
child 
sleep 
moving 


Bedtime for 


1 by 


By Russell Hoban 
Williams. Harper and 
3 New York 16, N-Y., 
$2 
No human 
getting to 
giants, 
sent 
times 


ever had 

Imaginary 
curtains, and 
Frances to her parents’ room 
after she had been tucked in for the 
night with the usual bedtime rituals. Even a 
crack in the ceiling provided an excuse to 
hop out of bed. Finally sleep won until 
woke her breakfast. Beautiful 
pictures Edna R. Olson 


such difficulty 
tigers and 
loud 


noses 


several 


mother 


for 


1 
animai 


Brother. By Charlotte Zolotow 
by Mary Chalmers 


New 


[Thus 
Harper and Bros., 
33rd St., York 16, N.Y., 1960 
$1 95 

This is a very simple story of a little sis 

and a big brother who teased her. The 
little sister always cried when she was teased 
until a day when she got tired 
he got tired of teasing. This 
terest the very young child 
simple and rather 


ter 


of crying and 
story will in 
Illustrations are 
uninteresting 


Barbara N. Steir 


] he D 
Illustrated 


By Margaret 
Clement Hurd 
Bros.. + s3rd en New 
1960 


Wise Brown 
Harper 
York 16 


and 
N.Y., 


s] OS 


lovers who 


sheer 


our book are young 
ot dig- 
to learn about other 
from the worm who 
” to the steam shovel 
Appropriately, the 
brown, with the two 
pages in green. The 
ut-of-the-ordinary contribution 
known and much-loved writer of 
Ruth H. Dennis 


enough to dig for the 
ging will be fascinated 
diggers ll 


pleasure 


ot ali §1zes, 
swallowed the ground 
mountain 
pages are in 
green country” 


who opened a 
ligging 
“bright 


result 
Nene 
DOOKS 


Noise tn the Night. 
Illustrated by Abner 
Nally and C 


© 
1960. Unp. $2.75 


3y Anne Alexander 
Graboff. Rand, Mc- 
Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL., 


Sherri is a little girl who keeps her fam 
ily awake because she hears unidentifiable 
night None of the remedies to shut 


noes 
i nose 
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hem out are successful. There is one pet 
consisting of a growl, a roar, a 
wheeze, and a whistle all stirred together 
It's an entertaining surpris what 
this \ humorous vritten 
story with 


sistent nose 


to dis over 
rhythmically 
illustrations 


Barbara N. Steir 


excellent 


Ti i hin I Like By Francoise 
Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
17, N.Y., 1960. Unp. $2.95 

Phe va in book is 

1 ' 
vho kes peopie, sometimes 
and 


pictures 


Charles 
York 
this sometimes a dog 
a girl wh 
instances, a hov 


il > 
HAC 
The 
describe and enlarge on the 


mn a most complete ce 


<ittens, 
olored 


several 


‘ 


food, people, vaca 
also giver 


nse has 


Edna R. Olson 
The Perfect Pancake. Writte 
trated by Virgini 
Sons, 597 Fifth 
1960. Unp. $2 
4 rhythmically told, clever 
idy who made wonderful pancakes 
mly fault, however. was that she 
make only one pancake per person 
tricked her into making him 
me. All the townsfolk followed his example 
There are simple but attractive illustration 
Rarbara N. Stei 


1 
11ius 


ribner’ 


N.Y 


@ 5 
anid 
a Kahl. Charles Sx 
Ave New 


York 17, 


/ 


story of a 

Her 
would 
\ beggar 
many more thar 


Chandler Chipmunk’s 
Patricia Miles Martin 
Locke. Abingdon 
Nashville 2, Tenn 


Flying Less 
Illustrated by 
Tt 


Press, 810 ro 


1960. Py 


n. B 
Mars 


In All Our tat 
et al. Scott, Fores 
St., Chicago 11, Ill 

An excellent wy 
mceluding 
designed for use 
attractive format 
the interest of th 
trations, wise use 
tion of related le 
make the subject m 
The teacher’s editi 
into the behavior 
hild plus a hel; 

use of this t 


section 


Elizabeth for Lin 
rell McNicol. Illu 
Longmans, 

New York 

A memorable dz 
woman small girl makes ar 
unusual story. Election day, 1860, is fraught 
with many uncertainties and i] 
an active part in the day’s events when she 
makes an unexpected journey to ld 


elderly 


and told to a 
lizabeth takes 


Springheld 


December, 1960 


Every primary child will thoroughly en 
joy listening to or reading the many stories 
telling about the fun and frolic that takes 
place in Blackberry Acres, the home of 
Chandler, the chipmunk, and his jolly ani- 
mal friends. The twin ducks, Daisy and 
Daisy, add some exciting moments to this 
delightful group of tales. The illustrations 
help to bring out the humorous touch that 
so often tickles a young child's fancy 


Miriam A. Potnick 


Puff. Written and illustrated by William 
Wondriska. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave. 
New York 14, N ae 1960 Unp $2.75 

He was a small longing fo: 
an opportunity to leave the freight yard, 
travel around the world, climb mountains, 
and rule Nothing exciting happened 
to him until a Diesel failed during a snow 
storm. With no spare engines available, 
Puff pulled the circus train. Such an im- 
portant assignment, he puffed loud and clear 
ind saved the wet, cold, howling animals 

i sign in the striking illustrations 
three to 


steam engine 


down 


ellent de 
For ages seven 


R. Olson 


Cappy Cardinal. Written and Illustrated by 
Krank O'Leary. Steck Co., Ninth and La 
Vaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1960. Pp. 32. $1.75 
fanciful little tale, brilliantly 
which tells why the cardinal 
eceived his “red coat of courage.” For pre 

hool children and beginning readers 
Ruth 


is a 


Dennis 


\lerted to danger e1 werhears the 
year-old gir! 
tragedy. At 
lizabeth ap- 
elders The 
10n, and ef- 
drawings will appeal to girls in 


strangers’ conversation t! 


is instrumental in averting 
plot is contrived 

re mature ti 
style 
line 
fourt! ‘ 


extensive corny 


() Shea 


1 ” a and Tim 


‘ 


’antheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave Jew 


N Y 1960 rp / $3.50 
volume 
an author-wiie 


team. J 


new in the \\V 
and husband 

1¢ production centers on the activities 
and adventures of a Greek boy, Yannis 
Nekou, on his home island of Mykonos 
everyday household chores plus visits to the 
waterfront and to a neighboring island are 
well de*-ribed and profusely illustrated. Al 
though «ne authors have contributed several 
volumes in this this repre- 
sents one of their best efforts t 
ommended for 
middle grades 


Village series 


photographer 


The 


number 
date. Rec- 
social studies classes in the 


Vernon W 


series, 


Brockmann 
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From Rocks To Rockets. Solveig Paulson 
Russell. Illustrated by Bette J. Davis. Rand 
McNally and Co. P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80, Iil., 1960. Pp. 64. $2.75 

The child who desires a simple explanation 
of the development of early tools and ma- 
chines can find it in this book. Dramatic 
illustrations parallel the text so that each 
concept or idea is presented with vigor and 
understanding Marie L. Horan 


7 he 7 all Grass Zoo 
fred Lubell. Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 
Rand McNally and Co. P.O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, Ill, 1960. Pp. 60. $2.75 

This delightful little book written in free 
verse form will captivate the four-to seven- 
year-olds if it is read to them; the eight-and 
nine-year-olds will want to read it for them- 
selves. The book describes a safari into the 
jungle of the nearby vacant lot. We see a 
cicada “changing his clothes,” hear the fiddle 
of the grasshopper, and come to intimate 
terms with Daddy Long Legs because we 
are assured “that he won't ever hurt you, 
or sting you, or bite and he’s great fun to 
watch.” Any primary teacher will enj 
reading it to her/class 

Jewel Martin Hyland 


By Cecil and Wini 


Fun with Spanish. By 
trated by Ann Atene 
34 Beacon St., 
$3.00 


This book with its delightful illustrations 
offers a stimulating introduction to Spanish 
Beginning with an explanation of vowel and 
consonant sounds, each with examples and 
a gay drawing, the text advances to simple, 
lively incidents in the lives of Pedro and 
Maria. The vocabulary, with adequate repe 
tition, grows to a surprising number of basic 
words. The sentences furnish natural, flexible 
patterns. In the hands of the teacher, this 
book could be used for oral work in the 
primary grades, though it is planned for 
pupils who can read English 

Dorothy F 


Lee Cooper. Illus 
Little, Brown and Co., 
3oston 6, Mass., 1960. Pp. 118 


Re »berts 


Drums, Rattles, and B: Written and 
illustrated by Larry Kettelkamp. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Park Ave., S., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.75 

This book will be a delight for middle 
grade children who have the “do-it-yourself” 
urge. It divides the percussion instruments 
into four basic groups: rattles, drums, bells, 


and keyboard percussion such as the xylo- 
phone. After a brief interesting history of 
the groups and simple explanations of the 
acoustical principles involved in each, simple 
instructions for construction of the instru- 
ments are given. Materials used are of the 
ordinary inexpensive kind and the instru- 
ments really can be used for playing simple 
tunes. Thus this book provides one of the 
finest kinds of music appreciation activity 
for boys and girls Rose Klowden 


Grishka and the Bear. By René Guillot 
Illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Trans 
lated by Gwen Marsh. Criterion Books, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 115. $2.75. 

Through this absorbing fable-like tale of 
the adventures of a small boy and his pet 
bear cub, Djidi, the reader learns about the 
customs and times of the Murkvo tribe in 
that far away land, Siberia. He is able to 
identify himself with Grishka and experience 
with him and his friend, Yaku, the day to 
day events of their exciting lives. The ex 
cellent relationship of the boy with his 
courageous father, who is trying to break 
away from the superstitions, practices, and 
influence of the shaman, or witch doctor, 
will appeal to the nine- to twelve-year-old 
reader. The story content and style plus the 
black and white illustrations will be enjoyed 
by readers of all ages. Rosemary Coe 


Little Twinky Twinkletoe. By Arthur H 
Schultz. Illustrations by Norman Pomerantz 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 41. $1.95 

An extremely sentimental Christmas fantasy 
depicting the story of Little Deer, an orphan 
fawn rescued from the dangers of life in 
the forest. Snow Bird, who was sent by the 
angels, finds a new home for Little Deer 
and then returns to guide her to Santa Claus 
Land. This is a “tear-jerker” which is some- 
what “sticky” for the average modern child 

Marie Z. Cole 


The Otter Twins. 
by Barbara Briggs. 
W. 40th St. New 
Pp. 56. $3.00. 


A delightful and charming story about a 
beaver, a coyote, and two young otters and 
their habits and activities. Illustrations and 
delightful rhymes add to the gayety and fun 
of the book Louise E. Dieterle 


Written and illustrated 
David McKay Co., 119 
York 18, N. Y., 1959 


For the Upper Grades 


The First Book Series. The First Book of 
Ciel War Land Battles. By Trevor Nevitt 
Dupuy. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. The First Book of the Oregon Trail 
By Walter Havighurst. Illustrated by Helen 
Borten. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
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New York 22, N. Y. 1960. Pp. 96, 60 respec 
tively. $1.95 each. 

Civil war battles are factually described 
with detailed maps showing terrain and posi 
tion of opposing armies. Leaders are por- 
trayed through their weaknesses, strengths, 
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and tactical maneuvers. Upper grade chil- 
dren can use the book for supplementary 
historical information as well as adventure- 
some reading 

The Oregon Trail is easy reading for nine- 
and ten-year Lewis and Clark’s bold 
venture is accurately retold and is followed 
by a series of true accounts of subsequent 
pioneer journeys to Oregon. Illustrations in 
both volumes are simple and effective 

loan McGuckin 


olds 


Appomattox Road. By Manly Wade Well 
man. Illustrated by William Ferguson. Ives 
Washburn. 119 W. 40th St.. New York 18 
N. y ‘ 1960 Pp 181 $7 95 


The desperate struggle in the last days ot 
the Civil War is described in the final book 
of a trilogy depicting the adventures of the 
Confederate [ron Clay Buckner is 
the central figure in this group of soldiers 
who refuse to accept the possibility of defeat 
and until the actual surrender of General Lee 
carry on their dangerous 
friendship with the Union spy parallels the 
that the and the South will 
face the future mutual understanding 
Supplementary reading, where needed, for the 
Civil War period Kathleen D 


The Sycamore Trec. By Marion Bove 
Havighurst. World Publishing Co., 2231 W 
110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. Pp 
220. $3.00 


~couts 


missions. Clay's 


hope North 


with 


() Shea 


reading story revolving 
around the Civil War and North-South 
loyalties in the family of Anne Rogers. The 
historical background is not a prominent 
item in e book, but rather a | 
peripher me which serves to 
actiot vice margins and 


ines mak the book easy on 


This is a very fast 


soTme Ww a 
initiate the 
bet weet 
Mid 
dle and upper elementary pupils should enjoy 


reading it 


Spac es 


the eves 
Verbillior 


The had oi ik ‘ ¢. B 
a Albert 
Publishing Co., 2231 W 
1960. Pp. 186 


He ler 
Orbaar 
110th St 


£705 


Rushmore itl 
World 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
countr ot the 
this 


M esa 


Life in the Black 
Oklahoma 
vital, action-packed story of rustling during 


lerritory is the locale for 


that restless 


\ well 


ot twelve 


War 
heroism 
Hardy, the son of 


period, following the Civil 
executed plot involves the 
year old Jonny 
family operating 
the Santa Fe Trail His 
(oe, an I 


and 


a pioneer a trading post or 
William 
Indians 
founded on 


illustrations 


capture of 
incited the 


settlers, is 


wutlaw who has 
terrorized the 
historical fact. Black and white 
and a map of the area 
descriptions of the customs and the wilder 
ness life. Characterization is excellent. The 
problems and adjustments of this boy to his 
family and community 
the upper grade 
hook 


add to the vivid 


will have appeal for 
who will this 
Rosemary Coe 


bovs enjoy 
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crop that was profitable 


America Is Born. By Gerald W. Johnson 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. Wil 
liam Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 246. $3.95. 


Sea power achieved by the adventurous 
Spaniards changed to England as a result o 
Hawkins, Drake, and Frobisher’s strategy 
against the Spanish Armada. Encouraged by 
their rulers and countrymen they brought 
lands and riches under English rule. Having 
tasted fame on a basis of “doing” and not 
on being “born to lead,” the pioneers of 
Jamestown boldly struck out to raise a new 
tobacco ; to organize 
local government; and see that everyone was 
working. This colony developed three Ameri 
can ideas which have been the reasons for 
our prosperity: local management of local 
affairs, economic mobility, and representative 
wovernment. This book lightly touches the 
adventurous history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Easy vocabulary and 
vivid illustrations make it a desirable book 
for use in sixth to eighth grade 

Geraldine O'Malley 
Johr k 
New 


lhe Dangerous Cove. By 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40 St. 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 191. $2.95 

This exciting tale of adventure in 1676 
dealing with the plight of Newfoundland 
settlers when their coast is attacked by 
Devon men should appeal particularly to 
boys in the upper grades. It chronicles the 
experiences of two fhitteen-year old boys who 
warn the settlers and participate in the de 
fense of the community \ background of 
piracy combined with a bit of m 
to the suspense Elnora D 


Hayes 
y ork 18, 


adds 
Me I endon 


stery 


Land and People of P 
nd Wohlrabe and 

Lippincott ( I Washington 
Philadelpia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 126. $2.95 
One of the Portraits of the Nations series, 
this well written volume vivid 
picture of the people, the geography, the 
industries, the varied culture, and the interest 
ng history of Portugal, a country which, 
though small, rules the world’s third largest 
lonial empire. The subject matter, interest 
level, and vocabulary suggest that this book 
should find place in the studies 

program for the upper grades 
Sylvia ( 


riugal Sy 
K rusch 
™., 


\\ erner 


presents a 


SO ial 


Zahora 


Boy of Ephesus, By Marian Waite Magoon 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St.. New York 
18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 149. $2.92 

Manos with the help of Lysippus, his 
pedagogue, learns of the strength and power 
if Christianity through his acquaintance with 
Paul. The religious aspects of this inter- 
mediate grade story, however, are not so 
pronounced as to hinder its acceptability 
for any elementary school library. Rather 
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than placing emphasis on religion, importance 
is placed on people living together harmo 
nmiously Sylvia C. Zahora 


The Story of Maps y Terry Maloney 
Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.50 

A picture storybook of the 
techiiques of construction ot 
with 
the volume shi 
possessed as to the shape of the earth as well 
as to the distribution of land and water. The 
concluding chapter lists a tew of the many 
modern projections used by 
Although written for 
the middle 


history and 
world 
white drawings, 
ws the early notions that man 


maps 


Illustrated black and 


cartographers 
geography classes in 
grades, this reviewer finds the 
and the illustrations of the con 
cluding hay s¢ vhat 
Sixtl 


vocabulary 
beyond fifth and 
Furthermore 

development of globes, 
oven with the history of 


leaves a noticeable gap in the author's 
Not 


grack nprehension 
the omussior 
which is 
maps, 
account 


inter 


recommended 


Vernon W 


For 


1 Smith 
Fifth Ave 
Pp. 881 5 


$12.50 


The Heritage of Man. By Goldwi 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 
New York a \ 1960 

The Herita Je f Man i he 
fully matured scholar 
dition adds the 
wisdom of 


work of a 
who a wide eru 
poet und the 
write an ab 
sorbing and at times fascinating account of 


heart of a 
a philosopher to 
man’s history from ancient to modern times 
What the author is already been told 
by others. The value of his book therefore 
does not rest on new 

tations 
use ef words and poetic images and ir 
ability to tells 
pertinent philosophical observations 
comments. The 

desired by the scholar for quie 
reading. It, however, | 

able to the student [ oO m t 
account of man’s ing to discover hin 
self is being unt or the 


savs 
nsights or interpre 
Its virtue lies rather in its author 


season the story he 


1 ' - «A 
DOOK as a the 


first time 


The First Comer 3 i 
Illustrated by Harvey Weiss OI 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St... New 
18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 245 

This is not a story of the 
dian with whom it deals but 
tation to the study of Indian 
It shows how the aborigine survived 
the Arctic to the Gulf of 
the use of artifacts 
life. It attempts to 
hobby witl 
them in an elementary ion into the 


techniques of the archeolog 


$4.50 


Mexico throug! 


necessary to his way ¢ 


make 


Americans by initiatu 


are heology 
young 
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Youth and the F. B. I. By John J. Flaherty 
and Mike McGrady. J. B. Lippincott Co 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960 
Pp. 159. $3.00. 


[his story revolves around the experiences 

{ a youthful first-offender who is shown the 
intricacies of federal and local law enforce 
ment. The object of the book is to introduce 
ung people to the highly scientific procedure 
trom the apprehension and conviction of law 
reakers by way of an hypothetical trip 
through the FBI laboratories and training 
grounds in Washington, D. C. 


The emphasis 
on juvenile 


crime and the theme that 
outhful offenders face a formidable system 
of apprehension. This “crime-does-not-pay” 
theme is presented in a way that imparts 
knowledge concerning the organization and 
operation of FBI services to local authorities 
The book adequately purpose 
Kecommended for grades seven to nine 


William H 


covers its 


Strawt 


the High School 


aving ag many 

working with the southwest Indians and 
having written five other books on _ this 
subject, presents her plea for the study of 
the redman effectively. The numerous pen 
lrawings value of the book 
\ bibliography of almost one hundred fifty 
titles on American Indian life and researcl 
in general concludes the book 


years ot 


experience i 


enhance the 


Joseph Ch ida 


Discoverers of the New World. By Josef 
Berger. American Heritage Publishing Co 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 149. $3.50 

The lure of gold in the fifteenth century 
conquered the fears of the more adventur 
ous sailors and set them on voyages over 
waters of which they had little knowledge 
Columbus’ success led Vasco de Gama 
Pedro Cabral, Vasco de Balboa, and Her 
nando DeSoto to search for wealth in the 
new hemisphere. Encouraged by their kings 
the explorers ruthlessly made war upon the 
natives, laughed at their gods, and 
their valuables. This story of 


dangers, 


stole 
bravery and 
enhanced by old maps and docu 


ments, will charm the sixth to 
t 


eight! 
i 


reat 


Geraldine O'Malley 


Peof nd Place By 
World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 

Ty 


I race, 


Mead 
110th St 


$4.95 


Margaret 
2231 W 
1959. Pp. 318 


ist as national boundaries and the ties 


and nationality re 
strict intercultural contacts so does it pro 
uce in the more alet 


religion, class 


t and curious members 
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of any group a desire t 
different 
brought together a 

parate <¢ 


know about peopl 
from themselves. The author has 
variety of data bearing 
on such dist iltures as those of the 
Eskimo, the Plains Indians, the Balinese 
the Minoans of Crete, and the Ashanti 
Teeming with phe ustrations 


‘ographs and 
ly understood 


and accompa 1 Dy m eCasily 


th volume is 


9 cue’ 


indsome 
as supplementary 


evel 


Frederi ( 


md the Mountains. 

é P. Dutton and Co., 300 
». New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp 
i} 

the story of 
Khan's strange unt, 
and an even stranger bear from Tibet. Bas- 
ically a well told mystery story for young 
teen-agers, it does however have an authen 
tically written background. History and 
suspense are well mated and tl 
should make exciting and enlightening read 
ing for a suitable area of social studies 

Donald R. Martin 


two young warriors 


n Genghis army, a 


here 


The Menac Earth. By Robert A 

Heinlein or Press, P.O tox 161 

Hicksville r. 1959 Pp 255. $3.50 
Only on e eight stories in tl 


1s CO 


lection is for young people and even that 
one is nothing more than trite teen-age 
romance in a science fiction setting. Not 
recommended Eugene Westphal 

lhe Sun and the Birch lhe story of 
Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess 
Michiko. By Charles May Simon E. P 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave.. New York 
10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $3 

Since the lives of both the Crown 
and Princess of Japan have quite un 
eventful, to date at least, the author of this 
dual biography has drawn heavily upon the 
history and customs of Japan to fill in his 
story. He contrasts the early life and school 
ing of the Prince and his bride and compares 
their courtship and marriage with that of the 
Prince’s parents. Writing as he 
personal knowledge of the 
scription of 
the changes 


Prince 
he etl 


does from 
country, his de 
Japan shows understanding of 
that have come about since 
World War II and a deep appreciation of 
her culture. Since essentially a 
romantic love story, it will appeal more to 
girls than to Illustrated with photo 
graphs of the Prince and Princess, and with 
sketches in the Japanese style as chapter 
headings. For junior high school or 
readers in older groups 


the book 1s 


boys 


1 
siOow 


The New Paperbacks 


For the Intermediate Grades 


yw Bool i Ghost Storie 
ra Kramer 
Arrow. $.25 


Edited by 


Illustrated by (,eorge Wilde 


Father's Big 
D. Emerson 
Arrow. $.25 


Improvement By 
Illustrated by E. R 


Caroline 


Kinstler 


omobile and the tel 


Arrow B 
Elting. Arrow 
Questions children are 
their answers. Illustrate 


The imawa \ Le rc By 
Lauber T l by 


A+ 


\rrow 


herine Barnes 


Barr f ¢ 


Govern. Illustrated 


$.25 


Star 
Robe rt 


Arrow 


December, 1960 


Patr Cla 


Heidi. By 


iohn Fernie 


Johanna Spyri. Illustrated by 


\rrow $ 35 
Pippi Goes On Board. By Astrid 
gren. Translated by Florence Lamborn 
trated by Nancy Seligsohn. Arrow 
Adventures of Swedish girl 
Odd Pets Photographs by 
Text by Dorothy Hogner. Arrow 
Excellent pictures and descriptions 
small creatures 


isury of Christmas Stor 
McGovern. Illustrated by 
rt. Arrow. $.35 


Short 


| dited by 
David Lock 


stories by 


Howells, H. ( 


Marchetts ( hte VW DD 
Andersen et a 


edited 


Hertha Dey 


a coliectior 


trated by 


iby Tyler, or 
James Otis 


\ bridged 





For the Upper Grades 


Ben-Hur. By Lew Wallace. Adapted by Hunting adventures in a backwoods settle 
Willis Lindquist. Illustrated by Charles ment 


Beck Arrow $.25 . 
First Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling 
Little Women. By Louisa May Alcott Illustrated by Charles Beck. Teen-Age 
Abridged.) lilustrated by Gabe Keith. Ar Books. $.35 
ow. $.35 
: Mystery at Deer Hill. By Virginia 
lwo Again t the North ; iriey . Frances Voight. Teen-Age Books. $.35 
wat. Illustrated by Charles Geer 1-/ ‘ ' ay 
nad © > \ mysterious stranger appears at a sum 
Books. $.25 lonv 
cok 


Wait for Marcy. By Rosamond du a oe —— ; 
Ilustrated by John Fernie. Teen-Age Up Periscope. By Robb White. Teen-Age 
¢ 35 Books $.25 

A fifteen-year-old girl and het Submarine adventures during World War 

' ' ee i] 

Swiftwater. By Paul Annixter 
trated by | Harper lohnsor 
Books $25 Signet 


tht Flight. By Antoine de St.-Exupéry 
35 


F 
e 
> 


5 al Vhrills sad dangersof early aviation 
Green Eyes. By al Illustrat 
by Casey Jones. Teen-Age Books. $.35 Stories from Shakespeare. Retold by Mar 
Problems of the editor of a school paper hette Chute. Mentor. §$.75 


For the High School 


The Brethers Karamazoz By Fyodor 
Dostove vsky Foreword by 
off. Signet. $75 


clair Signet 


s n Plays $y August Strindberg 
By lack London. Int: lranslated by Arvid Paulson. Introduction 


¢ <1) y John Gassner. Bantam. $.75 

The Father, Miss Julie, Comrades, The 
Leo Tolstoy. Introdu Stronger, The Bond, Crimes and Crimes, and 
Tolstoy. Bantam. $.95 faster 


Gannett. Bantam 


tases ol Shibad dl Cities The Reader's Companion to World Liter 

is Sian Alia Re tture. Edited by Lillian Herlands Hornstein, 

Sionet. $.50 G. D. Percy, Calvin 5. Brown, et al. Mentor 
$75 

a al} \ guide to the enjoyment andknowledge of 


ica ‘ . 1 > . 
Translated by n Dunnigar Sione asterpreces ot world literature 


Walden. By Henry David Thoreau. Signet 


¢ of 


Wickford | 
Bantam. $.75 

Social satire about a ruling family « \ The Adventures Huckleberry Finn. By 
England Mark Twain. Signet. $.50 


For the Teacher 


The Problem sy J. Middletor Victortan England: Portrait of an Age 
Murry. Oxford. $1.25 iN M. Young. Oxford. $1.25 


Style as opposed to jargon in writing The condition of England and the growth 
the Victorian Mind, 1837-1901 


f Preface i Paradise Lo Vv 
bs fosart’s Operas. By Edward J]. Dent 
5 - e 
Lewis Oxford $1.2 \xford. $2.45 


d fense of Epic as a literary forn ; 
\ defense o te, \ study of the operas with sidelights on 


: the 18th Century world of music 
The Dickens World. By Humphry House ; 


Oxford. $1.75. The Roman Revolution. By Ronald Syme 
Dickens’ works as an aid to the under Oxford. $3.95. 
standing of 19th Century social history i History of Rome from 60 B.C. to 14 A.D 


t 


Great Britain ndex, appendices, many notes 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 
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